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LUCID INTERVALS 








Bluff—When I play I always beat. 
Ruff—Then you must play the bass drum. 


Bill wanted to slip out of barracks—un- 
officially—to see his girl, and he went to 
the sentry and stated the case. 

“Well,” said the sentry, “I'll be off duty 
when you come back, so you ought to have 
the password for tonight. It’s ‘Idiosyn- 
crasy.’” 

“Idio what?” 

“Idiosyncrasy.” 

“I'll stay in barracks,” said Bill. 





“Was your uncle’s mind vigorous and sane 
up to the very last?” 

One of the Heirs—That we don’t know as 
yet. The will will not be opened until 
tomorrow.—Houston Post. 


Father (calling downstairs)—Say, Helen, 
is that young man going to stay all night? 

Daughter (after a slight pause)—He says 
he will, pa, if there’s plenty of room. 
Where’ll I put him?—Boston Transcript. 


“Who is the most popular man in Crim- 
son Gulch?” 

“Cactus Joe, 
ed sheriff.” 

“Is he now holding office?” 

“No. He refused. He said he’d rather go 
on bein’ popular.”—Washington Star. 


He was unanimously elect- 


Prospective Guest—Why, this room re- 
minds me of a prison. 

Assistant Manager—Well, sir, it’s all a 
matter of what one is used to!—Hotel 
Management. 


“My face is my fortune,” she said. 

“Well,” he replied, “never mind that. 
The richest people aren’t always the hap- 
piest.” 





The only man she knew who lisped call- 
ed her up on the phone, and said: “Ith thith 
you, Ruth? Well, gueth who thith ith.”— 
Scribner’s Magazine. 


She—Oh, I wish the Lord had made me a 
man! 

He (bashfully)—He did. 
Punch Bowl. 


I'm the man.— 


Grace—Oh! 
to tell mamma! 
4 Freddy—-Wouldn’t you rather have some 
jam ?—Delineator. 


Stealing jam! I’m going 


“Georgie, I shouldn’t slide down the ban- 
isters like that.” 

“Wouldn’t you, grandma? 
you'd do it.” 


Show me how 


“So the magistrate proposed to her last 
night?” 

“Yes; and made a lovely mess of it, too.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, when she asked for time to con- 
sider, he gave her 14 days!”—London Tit- 
Bits. 


Little Willie pointed at his sister’s sweet- 
heart, Mr. Jones. “Mr. Jones kicked me 
yesterday,” he snarled, “but I got even with 
him, you bet your life. I mixed up quinine 
with my sister’s face powder.”—Arkansas 
Utility News. 

Solicitous Mother—Youw'll write to 
won't you? 

Bobby (off to school)—Bet I shall, mother, 
just as soon as I get in trouble. 


me, 


“Where are you going in such a hurry,” 
asked Mrs. Goldie. 

“Over to Mr. Smith’s house. He has just 
telephoned to ask if I could lend him a 
corkscrew and I’m taking it myself.” 

“Couldn’t you send it?” 

“Mrs, Goldie,” said Mr, Goldie, in cutting 








tones, “the question you asked me shows 
why most women are unfit to lead armies 
and make quick decisions in business deals 
involving millions. When the psychologi- 
cal moment arrives they don’t know what 
to do with it.”"—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


The word “thief” was on the blackboard 
but Dick could not spell it. “Surely you 
know what that spells,’ exclaimed the 
teacher. “Now suppose I put my hand into 
your pocket and took out a penny, what 
should I be?” : 

“A conjurer,” replied Dick.—London Post. 


Brown—What made you start clapping 
your hands when that woman stepped on 
your foot in the crowded car? 

Barlow—I was dozing, and I thought my 
wife was giving a musicale and was signal- 
ing that it was time to applaud.--Boston 
Transcript. 
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Brown—Drive like the very deuce. My 
mother-in-law must not miss that train. 

Taxi-Driver—Right you are, sir. I'll drive 
as if she was my own.—London Tit-Bits. 





“We've simply got to call a halt,” he 
said. “We can’t go on living beyond our 
income forever.” 

“I knew you’d do something to spoil the 
day for me,” she replied. “This is the first 
morning for a week that I haven’t- had a 
headache.”—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 





Employer—Do you feel able to take a 
few letters, Miss Typer? 

Stenographer—Why, certainly! 
what I’m here for, isn’t it? 

Employer—I guess so, but my request 
came so soon after your last telephone 
conversation that I feared you might be 
exhausted.—Philadelphia Bulletin 


That’s 


Father O’Neil—Mrs. Clancy, ! ave very, 
very bad news for you. Your poor uncle 
has been struck by lightning. 

Mrs. Clancy—Heaven help us! I hope it 
didn’t strike him in a vital place. 

The Scotsman treated the Irish family to 
a tune on the bagpipes. When he had 
finished he looked around and remarked 
with pride: “Eh, man, but that’s verra 
deefficult.” 

“Difficult, is it?” remarked Pat. “Be 
jabers, Oi wish it had been impossible.” 
—London Tit-Bits. 


Cohen—My clothing store! 
store! 

Friend—What happened to your clothing 
store—burn down? 

Cohen—No, I sat on a nail. 
tore! My clothing’s tore! 


My clothing 


My clothing’s 


Smith was late again, as usual. When he 
strolled coolly into the office at 10:30 the 
“boss” was storming up and down. “Do you 





know what time we begin work here?” he 

asked the late arrival with deep sarcasm. 
Smith took off his coat and hat, hung 

them up and strolled across to his desk. “No, 


sir, can’t say Ido exactly,” he replied: “bu; 
they’re always at it when I get here.” 


He—Tomorrow morning you will meet me 
at the Trocadero. 

She—But suppose mother insists on com 
ing with me? 

“She won’t. I have invited her to meet 
me at the same time at Romano’s.” 
Lustige Blaetter. 


Reginald—Won’t you sing for us, Miss 
Jones? 

Miss Jones—Oh, I can’t sing after such 
good music as we’ve been having. 

Reginald (gallantly)—But Id rathe: 
listen to your singing than to any amount 
of good music. ‘ 


THE NEGRO QUESTION 


“Does yo’ still refuse, sah, to pay me dem 
two dollahs I done loaned yo’ de Lawd on’) 
knows when?” 

“Nussah!” dignifiedly replied Brother 
Bogus. “I doesn’t refuse; I jess refrains.” 
Kansas City Star. 


Deacon Johnson—D’ yo’ tink yo’ could 
support mah daughter ef o’ married her? 

Ed. Black—Suttingly. 

Deacon—Hab yo’ ebber seen her eat? 

Ed.—Suttingly. 

Deacon—Hab yo’ ebber seen her eat when 
nobody was watchin’ her? 


“Dis hyah new minister am sure crazy,” 
said the negro woman. “He told ma hus 
band, what weighs two hundred an’ fo’ty 
pounds, to bewar’ lest he should be weighed 
in de balance an’ foun’ wantin’.”—London 
Tit-Bits. 


“Sam, Ah understands they didn’t isolate 
yo’ when youall waz sick.” 

“Ah knows it, niggah. Ah couldn’t affo'd 
de ice.”—Orange Owl. 








Judge—What’s your occupation? 

Rastus—I’se a business man’ yo’ honor. 
I’se manager of a family laundry. ' 

Judge—What’s the name of that laundry? 

Rastus—De name of de laundry is ‘Liza, 
yo’ honor. 





THE GREAT OUTDOORS 


A dog and gun and the open fields, 
The tang of the autumn air; 

The savage thrill as the setter steals 
To the bob-white’s grassy lair. 


The open road, a motor-car, 
The khaki clothes and all, 

A camping kit, a journey far, 
A primal gypsy call. 


The camp-fire’s glow, the open sky, 
A bed beneath the trees, 

The solitude when embers die, 
The forest-scented breeze. 


The desert place, the cactus bloom, 
A canteen at your side; 

Pick and pack-mule, plenty room, 
Prospector’s heart inside. 


A wooded lake, a towering crag, 

A hunter’s kit and boat, 

The drinking place of the lordly stag, 
Wild geese and ducks afloat. 


The frozen North, the dog sled track, 
The mush across the snow, 

The chorus howl of a hungry pack, 

When the crescent moon is low. 


The deep, dark woods, where wood- 
folk dwell, 
Where rivers dash and foam— 
The out-doors holds me in its spell, 
And there I feel at home! 
—Cecil D. Basham. 
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Ostrich Farming, Like Everything Else, Has Its Drawbacks 


purposes were imported from 

South Africa to the United 
States in 1882. Since then ostrich farm- 
ing has grown to be a considerable in- 
dustry in this country. We now have 
cight or nine thousand ostriches on 25 
or 30 farms in half a dozen or more 
states. Arizona, with her dry, sandy 
soil so admirably adapted to the raising 
of birds whose original home was the 
desert, leads in the number of farms 
s well as the number of birds. Cal- 
ifornia comes next with eight or nine 
farms. There are also a few farms in 
‘Texas, Arkansas, Florida and Pennsyl- 
vania. Ostrich eggs are edible and the 
flesh of the young birds is said to rival 
venison, but raising os- 


Te first ostriches for breeding 


the largest bird in the world. A full- 
grown ostrich is often eight or nine 
feet tall and attains a weight of 300 
pounds. Ostriches are proverbial for 
their small brains. Tradition says that 
the old Roman emperor Elagabalus ate 
the brains of 600 ostriches. at one mess. 
Ostrich farms were maintained in dif- 
ferent parts of the empire to supply 
his table with this rare delicacy. Stu- 
pidity is a characteristic of the ostrich, 
according to an old myth. Whenever 
the bird wishes to hide, says this old 
tale, it merely puts its head in the sand 
and then imagines that it cannot be 
seen. But the ostrich is keen-eyed and 
wary enough on its native heath. Speed 
is its chief refuge in time of danger and 





triches for food is unprof- 
itable. The birds are rais- 
cd entirely for the beau- 
tiful plumes for which 
they have long been re- 
nowned. In olden times 
these feathers were used 
to deck the plumes of 
knights and cavaliers, but 
in these days they are 
used chiefly to adorn our 
women. The ostrich is 
nativein the desert wastes 
of Africa and Arabia. Sci- 
cntifically it is khown as 
“Struthiocamelus,” which 
means camel bird. There is an almost 
uncanny resemblance between these 
two strange children of the desert, the 
ostrich and the camel. The New Zea- 
land cassowary, the Australian emu 
ind the South American rhea are often 
called ostriches, but they are only dis- 
tantly related to that great family of 
birds. There are two species of os- 
trich, the South African and the Nubian. 

Ostriches have long necks—some- 
limes almost three feet—which are 
naked nearly to the head. Their long, 
powerful legs give them great speed. 
lhe ostrich is said to be the fastest run- 
ning bird in the world. It can outrun 
the fleetest horse. For short distances 
t is claimed that it can run some 60 
iles an hour, covering from 10 to 20 
‘cet at each stride. In spite of this fact 
the Arabs from ancient times have hunt- 
cd and captured the ostrich on horse- 
back. This is because the bird runs in 

large circle, making it necessary for 
‘he horseman to travel only a fraction 
{ the distance covered by the ostrich. 
‘.onsequently the bird is soon fatigued 
ind run down. Another distinction is 
enjoyed by the ostrich—it is known as 





Ostriches on a Farm in California 


it relies onseeinganapproaching enemy 
in time to make good its escape. The 
most common sound made by the ostrich 
is an angry hiss. However, the bird 
sometimes makes aloud, booming sound, 
suggesting the distant roar of a lion. 

It is leap-year every year in ostrich 
land. When Miss Ostrich becomes of 
age—four or five years—shé leaves her 
family in quest of a husband. The 
courtship is an exceedingly prosaic af- 
fair. In making the choice Miss Os- 
trich consults only her own tastes. 
When she meets an unmarried male 
bird which pleases her-eye she simply 
takes charge of him. He has nothing 
to say about the match himself. The 
ostrich has often been charged with 
polygamy—with being somewhat slack 
in his relations with women ostriches— 
but the question is disputed. Theodore 
Roosevelt, who took especial pains to 
study this most interesting bird, says 
that when he was in Africa he never 
saw a male ostrich consorting with 
more than one female. One writer sug- 
gests that perhaps the Arabian ostriches 
have been influenced by the teachings 
of Mohammed. But what is a poor male 


* 


ostrich goingtodo when several females 
see fit to attach themselves to his fami- 
ly? At any rate, the ostrich in captivity 
seldom objects to a number of wives. 

There are no ostrich divorces. When 
they marry they marry for life—‘until 
death do us part.” Their nest is no more 
than a hollowed out place in the sand or 
loose soil. Nest-building is done by the 
male. He lies on his breast and kicks 
the sand out backward and sidewise, 
thus scooping out a saucer-shaped hole 
in the sand about four feet in diameter 
and 10 inches deep in the center. In, 
this the female deposits her eggs, usual- 
ly about 10 or 15. One egg is laid every 
alternate day. An ostrich egg weighs 
between three and four pounds and con- 
tains as much food as two 
or three dozen ordinary 
eggs. It is said that 30 
minutes is required to 
soft boil them. Incuba- 
tion takes from 40 to 42 
days, the male and female 
sitting on. the nest by 
turns. Usually the female 
sits on the eggs during 
the day from eight o’clock 
in the morning until four 
in the afternoon. The 
male bird plays the gal- 
lant and takes the 16-hour 
shift, which includes the 
night. They are quite 
punctual in changing. , Once a day the 
eggs are regularly turned. Occasion- 
ally the eggs are covered with sand and 
left during the day and this is probably 
what is referred to in the book of Job 
where the ostrich is accused of leaving 
her eggs in the earth, warming them in 
the dust and forgetting that the foot 
may crush them or that the wild beast 
may break them. The ostrich is also 
there charged with being “hardened 
against her young ones as though they 
were not hers.” Since the ostrich is 
considered an ideal parent many Bibli- 
cal commentators believe that “ostrich” 
as used in the Scriptures refers to some 
other bird. 

Mrs. Ostrich is a regular Amazon 
when it comes to trouble. It is she who 
fights when danger threatens while her 
cowardly. husband skulks away with 
the children. The worst enemy of the 
ostrich is the jackal, also an inhabitant 
of the desert. The nest of the ostrich is 
never safe from these prowling dog- 
like beasts. They devour the ostrich 
eggs while the birds are absent from 
the nest. It is claimed that the jackals 
break the eggs by rolling one to the edge 
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of the nest and then letting it roll back 
onto the others, cracking it and often 
two or three others besides. One Afri- 
can traveler reported that the white- 
necked raven sometimes aids the jackal 
in this nefarious work. The raven, so 
this writer declared, flies over the nest 
and drops a good-sized stone on the 
eggs and then the raven and jackal to- 
gether share the feast of broken eggs. 
This sounded too much like nature- 
faking to receive the credence of Roose- 
velt who said more evidence would 
have to be produced before he would 
believe the story. 

Ostriches are herbivorous and on the 
farms they are pastured almost entirely 
on alfalfa. Soil suitable for alfalfa is 
now considered one of the essentials of 
a good ostrich farm. The birds also 
should have shade of some kind. An 
acre of alfalfa will support about four 
birds in the summer when no grain is 
fed. The principal feed in winter is 
alfalfa hay, wheat bran, barley, oats 
and sometimes small quantities of corn. 
Grit is also required. Ostriches are no- 
torious for their voracious appetite for 


_stones, gravel, granite and pieces of 


bone. They have been known to swal- 
low pocket-books, spectacle cases, 
watches and other jewelry. Therefore 
it behooves the visitor at an ostrich 
farm to watch his spectacles and pock- 
etbook. The fences around ostrich 
farms are usually about five or six 
feet high and the partitions are some- 
times raised 18 inches from the ground, 
although the outer fences must be 
close enough to the ground to keep out 
dogs and other animals. There is noth- 
ing an ostrich is more afraid of than a 
dog. 

There are different methods of han- 
dling the breeding birds. Some breed- 
ers separate their birds in pairs, others 
put two females with each male while 
still others let them all run in one flock 
and breed promiscuously. The domes- 
ticated females begin to lay when they 
are about three or four years old and 
lay until they are 30 or 35. If the eggs 
are moved from the nest as they are 
laid an ostrich hen will lay more than 
one setting. The average number is 50, 
although birds have been known to lay 
as many as 100 in one season. 

Both natural and artificial means of 
incubation are used on the farms. The 
best results seem to be gotten from in- 
cubators holding from 30 to 50 eggs. 
Operators turn the eggs two or three 
times a day; When the chick begins to 
peep in the shell the operator cracks 
the shell and allows the chick to es- 
cape. The chicks are raised artificially 
and are handled much in the same way 
as young turkeys hatched in incubators. 
At first they must be kept warm and re- 
quire a great deal of attention. The 
more sunshine they get the better, pro- 
vided it is not too hot. 

The young birds are called “chicks” 
until the first crop of feathers is re- 
moved, which occurs when they are 
about six months old. After they are a 
year old they are called “plucking” or 
“feathering” birds. The regular inter- 
val between pluckings is from eight to 
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11 months. The finest feathers grow 
in the wings of the male and it is these 
feathers which are so highly prized by 
women the world over. One bird will 
produce from 20 to 40 of these feathers 
at a single plucking. The feathers are 
marketed by the pound. Usually the 
best and most beautiful feathers are ob- 
tained when the bird first reaches’ ma- 
turity. 

Plucking is a simple and quite pain- 
less operation. A stocking-like hood is 
drawn over the bird’s head and neck, 
leaving only a hole for its beak so it 
can breathe. The ostrich, which be- 
comes docile and quiet when blinded, is 
then backed into a “plucking box,” a 
stall-like inclosure barely large enough 
for the bird to stand in. The wing 
feathers are clipped about two inches 
from the socket with a pair of clippers 
or small pruning shears. Although 








An Ostrich Incubator 


sometimes the quill stumps are left to 
fall out, generally they are removed a 
month or so after the plucking in order 
to hasten the growth of a new crop of 
feathers. Later the tail feathers are 
plucked and during the molting season 
the small feathers are collected and 
sold to be used in cloak trimmings, col- 
larettes, etc. The general opinion among 
ostrich breeders seems to be that com- 
pact and short-coupled birds are the 
best feather producers. 

For the most part ostriches on the 
farms are perfectly harmless. Yet dur- 
ing the breeding season one occasion- 
ally gets mean. Ostriches are great 
kickers. They kick forward and a full 
grown bird can kick as hard as a 
horse. When an ostrich gets on his 
“high horse” the keeper arms himself 
with a 10-foot forked pole. The all 
important thing is to keep out of reach 
of the bird’s feet. When the angry 
bird charges at the keeper he holds the 
fork of the pole in its neck and makes 
it keep its distance. It is said that if a 
person attacked by an infuriated os- 
trich lies down the bird will not harm 
him, but the question is disputed. 

Fortunately there are very few dis- 
eases and parasites which affect os- 
triches in this country. In South Africa 
the birds are attacked by tapeworms 
and wireworms, but so far ostrich farm- 
ers in the United States have escaped 
these scourges. Sometimes the quality 
of the feathers is affected by mites. 
Ostriches live to be from 70 to 80 years 
old, consequently if nothing interferes 
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with the feather market the business ); 
very profitable. 

But like everything else ostrich farm- 
ing has its drawbacks. The industry is 
carried on in South America, Mexico. 
Australia and several other countries, 
but South Africa is the real center of 
ostrich farming. In 1908 over $3,500,- 
000 worth of feathers was exported to 
this country alone. Before the outbreak 
of the World war South Africa had over 
776,000 birds on her ostrich farms. But 
overproduction, a high American tariff 
on feathers and the effects of the war 
brought a total collapse of the feather 
trade in that country. The price of 
feathers dropped from $14 to less than 
$4 a pound. Many farmers gave up the 
business entirely, others kept only their 
best birds, and by 1920 few persons 
were wholly dependent on ostrich 
farming. The total number of ostriches 
in South Africa is now less than 320,000. 


Coolidge Becomes Candidate 

Everybody understood that President 
Coolidge would be a candidate for the 
Republican nomination ever since he 
moved into the White House, but cus- 
tom requires him to declare himself a 
candidate in order for his friends to 
start working for him in the open and 
to enter his name in the presidential! 
preference primaries to be held in the 
various states. The president accord- 
ingly allowed his friend Frank W. 
Stearns of Boston to heave his hat into 
the ring, and to announce that William 
M. Butler, national committeeman of 
Massachusetts, would direct his cam- 
paign. General headquarters were es- 
tablished in Chicago and James W. 
Good, former Iowa representative and 
“watch dog of the treasury,” was placed 
in charge there. 

About the same time it was decided 
by the national committee that the Re- 
publican convention would be held at 
Cleveland, beginning June 10. This 
came as a surprise after it was practi- 
cally conceded that the convention 
would be held in Chicago as usual. The 
change was construed as a slap at Hi- 
ram Johnson. Cleveland at once got 
busy to make a big success of her first 
nominating convention, and headquar- 
ters for President Coolidge and Sena- 
tor Johnson at once sprang up near the 
big convention hall. 

It was reported that the Coolidge 
“board of strategy” for the pre-conven- 
tion campaign would be composed of 
Mr. Butler, Col. George Harvey, former 
ambassador to Great Britain, and 
Charles B. Warren, former ambassador 
to Japan. The first strategical move, 
however, was made in the national com- 
mittee by Senator Pepper of Pa., who 
secured a reconsideration of the appor- 
tionment of delegates agreed on a year 
ago. Under the revised new plan the 
number of delegates will be 1109, in- 
stead of 1036, and as compared with 984 
in the convention of 1920. The final ac- 
tion was considered a victory for the 
negroes who had protested vigorousl) 
against the reduction of delegates from 
Southern states. Senator Pepper’s move 
will add 23 delegates to the Southern 
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states, while 50 will be added to the 
Northern states. 

This action was looked upon as a 
master stroke by Coolidge’s friends, 
who controlled the committee, but it 
furnished a target for the Johnson 
forces, on which they immediately 
turned their heavy guns. Senator John- 
son called the act “repugnant to every 
sense of fair dealing and just represen- 
tation,” and declared that the will of 
the convention had been flouted. He 
said the unfair and unjust representa- 
tion from Southern states at Republi- 
can national conventions and the scan- 
dals connected with the delegates had 
brought about the action in 1920 reduc- 
ing their number. 

Citing South Carolina and Mississippi, 
Senator Johnson said those states- had 
been reduced to four delegates each, 
but now the first has been given 11 and 
the second 12—a total of 23 delegates 
for two states polling only 14,000 Hard- 
ng votes in 1920. “In these states,” he 
isserted, “there is no real Republican 
party. There is nothing Republican in 
them except a few office holders, abso- 
lutely under the direction and control 
if the administration.” 

Chairman Adams of the committee re- 
plied that the new apportionment main- 
tains the principle of giving one dele- 
vate to every congressional district, 
North and South. As a reward of party 
ictivity, he added, it gives an additional 
delegate to every district casting 7,500 
ltepublican votes in the last presiden- 
tial election. To abandon that princi- 
ple, he declared, “would be equivalent 
to denying Republicans of those South- 
ern districts any voice whatever in par- 
ty convention, because the Democrats 
had first denied them the right of cit- 
izenship at home.” 


The race up to the present seems to be 
between President Coolidge and Sena- 
tor Johnson. In the first brush, in South 
Dakota, the president scored a victory, 
is already reported. Henry Ford has 
shown himself the dominent factor in 
the presidential problem by refusing to 
be boosted as a candidate himself and 
throwing his influence in favor of Cool- 
idge. He says that 90 per cent of the 
people believe the country is safe in 
Coolidge’s hands and that the obvious 
thing is to re-elect him. It is said that 
lord concluded he could serve the peo- 
ple better as the nation’s leading priv- 
ite citizen than as its. official head in 
the White House. 


Crops Gain Nine Per Cent over 1922 

According to the final estimate of the 
agricultural department the total value 
of the farm crops for 1923—which 
ineans value on the farm Dec. 1—was 
$8,323,000,000. This was about nine per 
cent more than the year before, but the 
cultivated acreage was also larger. 
Corn is king—its value being $2,222,- 
000,000. Cotton is queen, with $1,770,- 
000,000; cottonseed alone is now a big 
thing, worth over $200,000,000. Hay 
comes third, with $1,390,000,000. Corn, 
cotton and hay are the three crops in 
the billion-dollar class. 

Corn made a bigger acreage yield 
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than in 1922 and the price was seven 
cents a bushel more. Cotton produced 
less to the acre but there was increased 


- acreage and the price was seven cents 


a pound more. Both the winter and 
spring wheat acreage and total produc- 
tion were less than the year before and 
the bushel prices were materially less. 
Oats, barley, tobacco and potatoes also 
showed reduced acreage yields. 

Huge productions of wheat in Canada 
and Argentina, as well as the curtailed 
buying power of foreign importing na- 
tions, has helped to keep wheat prices 
below what they should be according 
to the general level of prices. Taken as 
a whole the purchasing value of the 
farmer’s dollar has risen about .one- 
sixth in the last year. But this average 
increase doesn’t rescue the all-wheat 
farmers, many of whom are in distress, 
in the spring-wheat states. 

Farmers have long been urged not to 
depend on any single crop but to diver- 
sify their products so that when one 
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Some farmers wear blinders and so don’t 
see that by diversifying their crops they can 
always have something profitable to depend on. 
—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


product is not showing a profit other 
ones will make up for it. For example 
the poultry people are crowing over 
the wheat raisers because the egg crop 
has gone above the billion mark and 
now exceeds the wheat crop in value. 
Some critics are blaming the wheat 
farmers for raising so much wheat 
when they were warned that it was a 
drug on the market and other products 
would be in greater demand. 

Babson the economist says the wheat 
farmers seem to be still lured on by 
the recollection of the high prices 
wheat brought during the war, and he 
adds: “The simple fact is that the world 
has produced more wheat than the 
world can or is able to consume.” It is 
also frequently pointed out that wheat 
is only about six per cent of the total 
farm production and that while the 
wheat depression is bound to hurt the 
exclusive wheat territory until the equi- 
librium is restored, the farming indus- 
try as a whole is still a good proposition 
and those who stick and use good judg- 
ment will later on find things coming 
their way. 


War Convicts Freed 
By way of a Christmas gift President 
Coolidge commuted the sentences of 
the remaining 31 men serving terms in 
prison for violation of the war-time 
espionage act. They were convicted in 
1919, mostly at Sacramento and Chi- 


cago, and were confined at Fort Leaven- 
worth. The president acted on the ad- 
vice of a special committee he had ap- 
pointed to study the cases. The com- 
mitteemen were former Secretary of 
War Newton D. Baker, Maj.-Gen. James 
G. Harbord and Bishop Charles H. 
Brent. A majoity recommended clem- 
ency. 

There has been a constant agitation 
for the release of the men ever since 
the armistice. Organizations and men 
prominent in public life urged it espe- 
cially on the ground that the other na- 
tions engaged in the World war had re- 
leased their war-law prisoners long ago. 
The American Civil Liberties League es- 
pecially pushed the matter, and after 
the decision of the president was pub- 
lished the League officials announced 
that they would begin work for the re- 
moval of the conditions placed by Pres- 
ident Harding on the commutations 
granted to 39 prisonfrs last June. Some 
of the men just pardoned were sen- 
tenced to as much as 20 years in prison, 
and fines as high as $20,000 were added, 
for “conspiracy to prevent, hinder and 
delay the prosecution of the war.” 
President Coolidge was said to take the 
ground that they had been sufficiently 
punished and that further imprison- 
ment would serve no useful purpose. 


McAdoo Says “Yes” 

In a telegram to the Democratic state 
chairman of South Dakota William G. 
McAdoo formally accepted the nomina- 
tion for the presidency offered him by 
the state proposal convention. “I am 
willing to fight with and for the people 
of South Dakota,” he said, “in support 
of the progressive principles espoused 
by the convention.” By way of a little 
campaign stuff the former secretary of 
the treasury and director-general of the 
railroads added: “We shall get no retief 
from the burdens now oppressing us 
nor shall we progress in any direction 
through the Republican policies of 
standstillism and wistful wishing for 
these problems to solve themselves.” 
The term “standstillism” is one bor- 
rowed from Lloyd George. 

Judge David L. Rockwell, chairman 
of the “McAdoo for president” move- 
ment, stated that the action of South 
Dakota was the determining factor in 
convincing Mr. McAdoo of the magni- 
tude of the call for him and finally pre- 
vailing on him to formally enter the 
race. James W. Gerard, former ambas- 
sador to Germany, sent to South Dakota 
his acceptance of the Democratic nom- 
ination for vice-president. 





When Shakespeare wrote, “Thou wilt not 
trust the air with secrets,” the radio had 
not been invented—Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 





A NEW OIL LAMP FREE 
Burns 94%, Air 

M. K. Johnson, 609 West Lake St., Chi- 
cago, Illinois, the inventor of a won- 
derful new oil lamp that burns 94% 
air and beats gas or electricity, is of- 
fering to give one free to the first user 
in each locality who will help introduce 
it. Write him for particulars. Agents 
wanted.—Advertisement. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Baldwin Remains at Helm. Though 
practically defeated in the recent elec- 
tions by which the number of Conserv- 
atives in parliament was cut down 
Premier Baldwin, leader of that party, 


will retain his office. Though having 
less than a majority of all members the 
Conservative is still the largest party in 
parliament. The Labor party made the 
biggest gains, and it was reported that 
Mr. Baldwin was prepared to recom- 
mend Ramsay Macdonald, labor leader, 
to-succeed him, but was dissuaded by 
other members of the cabinet. Mr. 
Asquith, leader of the Liberals, offered 
a sort of benevolent neutrality to Mr. 
Baldwin provided no effort was made to 
pass tariff legislati6n, and after a con- 
ference with the king Mr. Baldwin an- 
nounced that he would remain and meet 
the parliament upon its convening in 
January. Mr. Lloyd George made a 
fiery campaign, but his success was less 
than that of Mr. Asquith, who thus be- 
came the real leader of the Liberal 
party. The Labor party announced 
that they were ready to take over the 
government, but neither of the other 
parties cared for that. 


U. S. Flier Falls in Channel. On the 
day that Lawrence Sperry, American 
aviator, left London to fly to Amsterdam 
his plane, a one-seater, was found in 
the English channel with the aviator 
missing. A careful search was made 
but nothing could be learned of the 
flier. Since the sea was calm it was de- 
cided that he had attempted to swim 
around to the tail of the machine and 
had become numbed in the chilly water. 
Sperry was the first man to join the U. 
S. naval flying corps in 1917. He in- 
vented a stabilizer for airplanes, and 
was awarded the first prize in the 
French security contest in 1914. 


Lord Douglas Sent To Prison. Lord 
Alfred Douglas, son of the late Marquis 
of Queensberry, was found guilty of 
criminal libel against Winston Church- 
ill and sentenced to six months in 
prison. Lord Alfred in a publication 
accused Mr. Churchill, then head of the 
navy, of issuing a false report of the 
battle of Jutland in order that a syndi- 
cate composed of Jews and headed by 
Sir Ernest Cassel might manipulate the 
stock market. The syndicate, he as- 
serted, won some _ $250,000,000, and 
Churchill received $200,000 as his share. 
The Earl of Balfour, one of the first 
witnesses, testified that he himself wrote 
the first report of the battle, and that 
Churchill had nothing to do with it. 

PORTUGAL 

New Cabinet Goes Out. Another Por- 
tuguese cabinet has given up the ghost 
—this one after about one month of 
existence. The trouble was with par- 
liament where there was a hostile ma- 
jority. Premier Machado appealed to 
President Gomez to dissolve the parlia- 
ment on the ground that its hostile at- 


titude made it impossible to govern, but 
the president refused. During \ revolt 
in Lisbon a few nights before some 
groups tried to storm the presidential 
residence but were quickly repulsed by 
prompt action. One of the rioters was 
killed. 


POLAND 


Witos Cabinet Resigns. Following a 
split in the government bloc reducing 
the governinent majority the cabinet 
headed by Premier Witos resigned in 
a body. Fifteen deputies left the gov- 
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ernment party because of differences 
over the land bill. The speaker of the 
diet also resigned. One of the last acts 
of the Witos government was to recog- 
nize the soviet government of Russia. 
Mr. Witos, a socialist, went without a 
necktie to please the peasantry. 
Premier Forgives Naming Dog. Pre- 
mier Witos proved himself to be of a 
forgiving nature by ending a political 
feud which began in the election cam- 
paign last year with the naming of a 
dog “Witos.” Count Chlapowski, a rel- 
ative of the famous actress, Helen Mo- 
jeska, was the one who named the dog, 
in a spirit of derision, but he was sub- 
sequently appointed minister of the in- 


‘terior in Premier Witos’s cabinet. 


FRANCE 

Discuss Ruhr with Germans. Premier 
Poincare after deliberation -agreed to 
the German request for direct discus- 
sions between France and Germany on 
the Ruhr and Rhineland question. The 
French premier rejected all such pro- 
posals as long as there was a show of 
passive resistance. Since this has ceas- 
ed he announced himself ready to con- 
fer with German officials onany question 
they might wish to present, reserving 
the right to consult with the allies be- 
fore making decisions, and with the un- 
derstanding that the question of repara- 
tions would never be taken out of the 
hands of the reparations commission. 
Satisfaction was expressed at the will- 
ingness of the American government to 
be represented onthe special committees 
to examine into German finances, and 
invitations were issued to Gen. Charles 
G. Dawes, former director of the bud- 
get, and Owen D. Young, New York 
lawyer and banker, to _ represent 
America. 


Use of Gas in War Indorsed. The 
league of nations committee appointed 
to inquire into chemical warfare con- 
cluded to recommend the continuance 
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of that method. They would limit, 
however, the types of chemical de- 
struction nations might employ. They 
considered, according to the report, that 
gas is more humane and less dangerous 
than other weapons. The committee 
meetings were held at Paris. 





Indians Appeal to League. Paris was 
so impressed with the appearance of 
16 Arapaho Indians in full regalia in a 
railroad station that traffic was held up 
for some time as crowds swarmed 
around the red men. Chief Old Eagle, 
leader, announced that they had come 
to appeal to the league of nations to 
intervene with the U. S. government and 
secure for Indians the same rights other 
Americans have. 


ITALY 


Plan Radio for Pope. A giant radio 
transmitter has been offered to the pope 
for installation in the Vatican, and it is 
expected that in a short time the head 
of the Catholic church will be able to 
talk directly to his followers all over 
the world. Marconi, the wireless wiz- 
ard, has formed a company in Rome to 
make the radio popular and to estab- 
lish sending and receiving stations 
throughout the country. The pope in- 
dicated that the plan would be pleasing 
to him. 





Floods Sweep Country. Around Rome 
in every direction villages and country 
places have been inundated, much prop- 
erty destroyed and great suffering caus- 
ed by the rapid rise of a number of 
rivers. The Tiber rose 45 feet, but Rome 
itself was not in danger; the rivers Tu- 
rano, Velino and Salto came up so quick- 
ty that a number of peasants were car- 
ried off and the city of Rieti almost 
submerged. 





Women Fight to Save Town. When it 
was decreed that the little town of 
Murano, one mile north of Venice, was 
to lose its identity and come under the 
government of the large city about 500 
women formed themselves into a “death 
battalion” to oppose the move. They 
broke through the guards and stormed 
the municipal offices, and there spoke 
their minds freely and excitedly. They 
were finally ejected, however, and Mu- 
rano, where the famous Venetian glass 
is made, became a part of Venice. 


GERMANY 


Government Faces Bankruptcy. The 
Berlin government has admitted pub- 
licly that it is at the end of its rope, and 
on account of its inability to pay them 
500,000 government employees must be 
dropped. Already 20,000 of the 100,000 
railroad_workers have been discharged. 
Abandoning the defiant tone of the past, 
appeals for arrangements have been 
made to France and the other allies, and 
it was even proposed to appeal to the 
league of nations for help such as was 
given to Austria. The reparations com- 
mission at Berlin was asked for a dec- 
laration in principle that a three-year 
credit up to $70,000,000 for the purchase 
of wheat and fats would be given priori- 
ty, under the treaty, over reparations. 
In the Ruhr valley many workmen 
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greed to return to the mills on the 10- 
hour day basis, while in some places 
steel works were stormed and occupied 
by the men as a protest against the 
employers’ demand for 10 hours a day. 


Punished for Slur on Kaiser. When 
his new book, “Twelve Years at the 
German Court,” was published Count 
Robert Zedlitz und Truetzschler was 
expelled from all officers’ clubs of the 
old German army and disowned by his 
own family. He aroused anger by speak- 
ing disparagingly of the kaiser. High 
officers like Hindenburg, he said, fawn- 
ed on the kaiser in the pre-war days, 
who treated them like dogs or slaves. 


Frederick William Wins Estate. The 
former crown prince of Germany, Fred- 
‘rick William, who returned from his 
exile in Holland to his estate at Oels, 
was confirmed in the possession of the 
property by a Berlin court. The Prus- 
sian government contended that the es- 
tate was forfeited to the government at 
the time of the revolution, but the court 
held that it was the prince’s private 
property. 


SWITZERLAND 


Parliament Chooses President. Ern- 
est Chuard of Lausanne, former federal 
counselor, is the new president of Swit- 
zerland. Parliament gave him 189 of its 
219 votes. According to precedents he 
was advanced from the office of vice- 
president to which he was elected last 
vear. The new vice-president is Jean 
Musy of Fribourg. 


AUSTRIA 


Taxes Take Nobel Prize. The last 
award of the Nobel prize for chemistry 
went to Prof. Pregl of Gratz, but he was 
allowed to keep only one-fourth of the 
£40,000. The tax collectors notified him 
at once that 75 per cent would have to 
be paid as an income tax. 


NORWAY 


Geese Uncover Relic of Past. Once 
more the goose has got into history. 
On a farm near Bergen a small boy in 
charge of a flock of geese saw them 
scratch up something bright from the 
mud on the edge of a pond. It proved 
to be a magnificent gold brooch of the 
Viking era. The curator of the Stavan- 
ger museum, where it was sent, pro- 
nounced it one of the finest specimens 
in existence of the Viking goldsmith’s 
art. 


CHINA 


Foreign Ships Protest Customs. A 
flotilla of foreign gunboats gathered in 
the harbor of Canton to protect the 
customs house there from threatened 
seizure by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, South China 
leader. Dr. Sun charged that the sur- 
plus revenues from the customs went 
to the Peking government, his political 
enemies. The matter is serious because 
a number of external Chinese loans are 
secured by the customs. Besides hav- 
ing two gunboats at Canton the United 
States dispatched five destroyers from 
Manila to Hongkong to be ready for an 
emergency. British, French and Portu- 
guese also have boats on hand, but the 
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Japanese remain aloof. Dr. Sun issued 
a defiant note to the powers warning 
them that their action was equivalent to 
interfering in China’s internal affairs 
and that modern Chinese are no longer 
“to be scared by guns and warships.” 


PHILIPPINES 


Reject Governor’s Appointee. When 
the senate rejected the nomination of 
Geronimo Santiago to be mayor of Ma- 
nila the city was left for the third time 
in a few months without a chief execu- 
tive. The rupture between the legisla- 
ture and Gov.-Gen. Wood was also in- 
creased, though the governor was absent 
at the time on a visit to Java. During 
his absence both houses passed a bill 
providing for the administration of the 
government in case of the disability of 
the governor-general, Recently the sen- 
ate passed over Gen. Wood’s veto a bill 
remitting penalties for non-payment of 
land taxes, and another bill limiting 
his authority in the collection and con- 
trol of the tax. 


AUSTRALIA 


Big Irrigation Project Pianned. A 
storage dam on the Dawson river in 
Queensland which will require six years 
for its construction and will impound 
about 2,500,000 acre-feet of water has 
been planned and sanctioned by parlia- 
ment. The initial cost is estimated at 
$6,000,000. More than 200,000 acres of 
irrigable land are included in the proj- 
est, and 200,000 more adjacent will be 
made suitable for grazing. 


COLOMBIA 


Earth Tremors Destroy Towns. Cum- 
bal and Chile, two towns near the Ecua- 
dorian frontier, were destroyed by 
earthquakes following the sudden erup- 
tion of volcanoes in that region. Many 
other small towns and villages were 
wrecked, and the total dead was esti- 
mated at more than 100. From the ruins 
of Cumbal alone 85 bodies were recover- 
ed. Across the line in Ecuador the city 
of Tulcan was badly damaged; 27 were 
killed and the rest of the inhabitants 
fled in a panic. Red Cross delegations 
Started at once for the scene of suf- 
fering. 





MEXICO 


Fighting in Many Sections. The revo- 
lution has spread to new fields and the 
fortunes of war appear to have favored 
first one side, then the other, according 
to the rather meager and uncertain in- 
formation getting across the border. 
President Obregon, in the field, declar- 
ed that the rebel forces-would soon be 
completely routed and the -threatened 








The unity of the allies. In war they stood 


together but in peace they engage in a regular 
rough and tumble.—Christiania Dagens Nyheter. 








capital saved. De la Huerta’s followers 
got within 70 miles of Mexico City when 
the federal troops abandoned to them 
San Marcos, an important railroad junc- 
tion, where a decisive fight was expect- 


ed. The government forces, however, 


. drove the rebel forces out of Tepic, 


capital of Nyarit, and won a victory over 
the rebel general Estrada at Jalisco. It 
was reported that federal troops at 
Casas Grandes had revolted, but federal 
officials quickly denied the rumor. In 
Sinaloa a Yaqui Indian chieftain, Gen. 
Mendez, was executed for inciting a 
rising among the Yaquis. Most of the 
west coast was said to be in the hands 
of the rebels. 


BRAZIL 


Peace Signed with Rebels. All Brazil 
rejoiced over the signing of a peace 
treaty between the government and the 
revolutionists of the province of Rio 
Grande do Sul. The government made 
concessions which it was said would 
democratize elections and give more 
consideration to minorities. The re- 
volt lasted nearly a year during which 
time many cities were sacked and hun- 
dreds of lives were lost. 


PANAMA 

Monument to French. A special mis- 
sion from France attended the unveil- 
ing at Panama city of a monument to 
the memory of the French who died in 
early efforts to dig the Panama canal. 
President Porras of Panama was also 
present. 





CANADA 


Labrador Suffers from Heat. In Lab- 
rador along the coast of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence the sun has continued to 
shine, warm winds to blow, and the 
cattle are still grazing on green pas- 
tures. But the people are starving and 
the provincial government has been 
called on for food. Cod fishing is at a 
standstill, since the cod moved north in 
search of colder waters. The abundant 
wild life that usually comes south with 
the growing cold weather has remained 
nearer the pole. Labrador has not had 
such a warm fall and early winter for 
many years. 





ALASKA 


Eskimos Take to Jazz. At Point Bar- 
row, the northermost point of Alaska, 
a missionary has organized a brass band 
among the Eskimos, which, it is claim- 
ed, is the farthest north brass band in 
the world. The Eskimo players have 
shown a special fondness for jazz music. 
They explain that it harmonizes with 
their native dance movements. 


MOROCCO 


Moors Protest to League. Mustapha 
Kemal, president of Turkey, has been 
called on by the Riffian tribesmen of 
Morocco to transmit to the league of na- 
tions their. protest against the Spanish 
methods of warfare. The Spaniards 
are charged with using dumdum bullets 
and asphyxiating gases, and Kemal was 
infotmed that the Moslems of North 
Africa were looking to Turkey “as the 
sole support of Islam.” 





Things Scientific ~ 








Lists 10 Greatest Inventors 


In the opinion of ex-Commissioner of- 


Patents Seymour, the 10 greatest in- 
ventors of history are: Eli Whitney, in- 
ventor of the cotton gin; Charles Good- 
year, vulcanizing process for rubber; 
Samuel F. B. Morse, telegraph; Alexan- 
der Graham Bell, telephone; Cyrus Hall 
McCormick, reaper; Elias Howe, sew- 
ing machine; Sir Henry Bessemer, first 
to convert pig iron into steel; Thomas 
A. Edison, incandescent 1* .t: Nikola 
Tesla, developer of alter’ i’; current 
transmission, and Wilbur \ ‘at, father 
of modern airplane. All but two of 
these—Bessemer and Tesla—were born 
in this country, and all have lived with- 
in the last 150 years. 


Lions Kept in Cageless Den 


The zoo at San Diego, Cal., boasts of 
a novel den for the king of beasts. There 
are no bars whatever. Three lions ap- 
parently wander at will amid natural 
surroundings. Inrealitythey areconfin- 
ed to a terraced hillside and a wide moat, 
concealed from the spectators by a 
hedge, prevents them from leaving their 
abode. The concrete canyon in which 
they live has walls too high for the 
animals to leap over. 


Locomotives in Tug-of-War 

An electric locomotive and a steam lo- 
comotive engaged in a tug-of-war at the 
Erie, Pa., plant of the General Electric 
Co. A distinguished gathering of rail- 
way officials and university professors 
witnessed the struggle. Qf course elec- 
tricity won. An electric-driven loco- 
motive built for the Paris-Orleans rail- 
road in France pulled the heaviest type 
of steam locomotive over a four-mile 
track at 105 miles an hour after the lat- 
ter gave up the struggle. 

Boy Babies in War Periods 

The ratio of boy babies to girl babies 
born in this country is ordinarily 104 
to 100. Boy babies outnumber girls in 
all Western countries and probably also 
in the East. A New York hospital re- 
ports that the late war apparently boost- 
ed the excess of male over female births; 
in 1919 and 1920 there were 109 boy 
babies to every 100 girl babies while 
in 1921 there were 110. A similar ex- 
cess of boy babies was noted in Great 
Britain during the war, reaching its 
peak in 1919 and then gradually sub- 
siding. Statistics from French hospitals 
run closely parallel to those in the 
United States. The proportion of boys 
to girls increased in Germany but there 
the upward trend began some time be- 
fore the war. No change was apparent 
in countries which remained neutral 
during the war. 

These facts seem to substantiate the 
theory of some. biologists that nature 
provides automatically for adjusting the 
balance of the sexes when it is disturb- 
ed by war. The normal preponderance 
of males over females appears to be due 
to the fact that mortality for males is 





higher than for females during the first 
few years of life. In the years of early 
vouth a practical equilibrium between 
the sexes is established but later the 
females tend to outnumber the males 
because of the relatively greater haz- 
ards attending the lives of the latter in 
mature years. 


Prehistoric Astronomical Observatory 

“Far View Tower” is the name given 
the mysterious stone structure which 
occupies a prominent site in Mesa Verde 
national park, Colorado. Prof. J. W. 
Fewkes, chief of the bureau of Amer- 
ican ethnology of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, thinks that the structure was 





Tower Built by Cliff-dwellers 


used by the cliff-dwellers in calculating 
time for their farming operations. The 
round tower is 15 feet in diameter and 
10 feet high. In front are underground 
chambers, open at the top, supposed to 
have been used for worship of the sun 
and other gods. 

Under —Prof. Fewkes’s direction, a 
large mound in the vicinity was opened. 
A rectangular building 70 feet square 
was uncovered. There is evidence that 
a lofty tower occupied one corner. Clay 
pipes were found in the ruins—the first 
tobacco pipes ever found in the Mesa 
Verde. They were evidently smoked 
by the high priests. The building con- 
tains several subterranean shrines. In 
one there is a meteorite. Several idols 
representing the snake, mountain lion, 
sheep and birds were uncovered. 


Another Automatic Train Control 


Following close on the announcement 
that the Pennsylvania railroad was ex- 
perimenting with a device capable of 
automatically stopping trains that tried 
to enter blocks on which signals were 
set against them, the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land_and Pacific Railway Co. report the 
perfection of a similar control. The ap- 
pliance, known as the “Regan safety,” 
has been installed on the double-track 
main line between Chicago and Rock 
Island. It is operated in conjunction 
with the semaphore block signals .and 
is declared to make the operation of 
trains 100 per cent safe from collision. 


Airplanes for Mine-Rescue Work 

The bureau of mines is experimenting 
with the airplane in rushing rescue 
crews to the scene of mine disasters. A 
landing field has been established at 
Carbon Hill, Ala., and other fields will be 
located at coal mining towns within rea- 
sonable flying range of the mine rescue 
station at Birmingham. In a recent test, 
two planes transported five sets of res- 
cue apparatus a distance of 60 miles in 
46 minutes. It is estimated that the mini- 
mum time a special train could make 
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the same trip would be three hours not 
considering the time it would take to 
make ready. 

The bureau of mines at present main- 
tains 10 railway cars and seven auto 
trucks equipped for mine-rescue pur- 
poses. Twelve thousand coal miners 
are being trained annually by the gov- 
ernment in rescue and first-aid work. 
There are now 10 mine-rescue stations 
and 10 safety stations throughout the 
mining sections of the country. 


Furfural Formaldehyde Substitute 

Such widely-used articles as printing 
plates (light, durable substitutes for 
electrotypes), phonograph _ records, 
varnishes, pipe stems, cigar and cigar- 
ette holders, electrical instrument parts 
formerly made of hard rubber, but- 
tons, binders for brushes, glue and a 
hundred other kindred articles are 
now being manufactured from synthetic 
resin compounds. 

The synthetic resins industry, since 
chemists discovered the secret of mak- 
ing them about 15 years ago, has had 
a remarkable growth. The raw materi- 
als used in this industry are chiefly 
formaldehyde and phenol (carbolic 
acid). These two compounds, chem- 
ically combined, condense into a solid 
which is highly valuable as the basis 
for making the articles enumerated. 
Thorough tests have proved furfural 
.)» be an excellent substitute for for- 
maldehyde in this work. 

The possibilities of conservation may 
be seen when it is explained that the 
source of formaldehyde is methanol 
(wood alcohol), and that methanol is 
produced chiefly from the destructive 
distillation of hardwoods such as birch, 
beech, oak, maple and elm. The soft 
woods, while they are more plentiful in 
America, produce such low yields of 
methanol that they are of small value 
as a source of supply. 

Furfural, under the La Forge process, 
can be produced commercially for about 
six cents a pound, and with the develop- 
ment of the by-products (also obtained 
from corn-cobs), Dr. La Forge says it 
may be produced even more cheaply. 
Among the by-products of corn-cobs 
are acetic acid and a gummy material 
which has a field of usefulness in the 
manufacture of coal briquettes. 

Tests show the superiority of bri- 
quettes made with this gum over those 
made with other binders.. Then too, the 
new briquettes are characterized by a 
total absence of smoke and possess su- 
perior water-resisting qualities. Furfu- 
ral has been tried out as a substitute for 
gasoline in an auto engine. It will ex- 
plode under the conditi®ns of the auto 
engine but because of its high boiling 
point cannot be used with the type of 
-arburetor suited to gasoline. 

The new method of production is 
quite simple. The apparatus consists of 
a large steel cylinder, cone shaped at 
the bottom, with a removable lid which 
can be clamped down tightly, and a 
valve at the bottom for the discharge of 
the exhausted material. The corn-cobs, 
with some water, are placed in this cyl- 
inder or pressure cooker and steam at 
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about 135 pounds pressure is turned on. 
After cooking about two hours the fur- 
fural is blown off with steam, passed 
through a condenser and collected as a 
solution of furfural in water. The solu- 
tion is then distilled in a special ap- 
paratus for the separation of the fur- 
fural from the water. 

The old method of production was to 
heat vegetable materials with strong 
mineral acids. Then the acid was neu- 
tralized and the furfural separated. 
Plans are under way for the erection of 
the first commercial plant to utilize the 
new process. It probably will be located 
in the corn belt where raw materials are 
close at hand. 


Science Gleanings 

Taxicabs operated by man power have 
made their appearance in Berlin. These 
velocipedes, something like the bicycle- 
chairs in vogue at Florida resorts, have 
seats for two passengers and operate 
over short distances at reduced fare. 

A fossilized oyster believed to be a 
relic of the pre-glacial ages has been 
unearthed at Pope, Manitoba, Canada. 

Dusting cotton plants with powdered 
calcium arsenate is the most.economical 
and successful method of poisoning the 
boll weevil on a. commercial scale in 
the opinion of the government. Suc- 
cess, however, depends largely on the 
machinery used. 

Frank Bond, a Washington govern- 
ment clerk, has found a way to repro- 
duce the luster in the humming bird’s 
wing. 

A tomb, presumably that of a pha- 
raoh, has been foundin Mineihprovince, 
halfway between Cairo and Luxor, not 
far from King “Tut’s” tomb. 

The U. S. bureau of standards will 
measure the saltiness of sea water along 
our Atlantic coast in an effort to trace 
the paths of ocean currents. 

A specimen of an ancient yet highly 
developed plant-was found in a lump 
of coal in a mine near Harrisburg, III. 
It is now in the possession of Dr. A. C. 
Noe, of the University of Chicago. 


BUY MADE-IN-AMERICA TOYS 


American manufacturers of Christmas 
toys are rejoicing that ‘they have gained a 
considerable edge over foreign competitors 
in the matter of supplying the local mar- 
kets. The American toy industry has cut in 

ubstantially on Germany, which back in 
911 was furnishing about 46 per cent of 
he Christmas toys sold in the United 
States. Statistics show that Germany fur- 
nished only about 20 per cent of these toys 
for the 1923 trade. Once, it is said, Japan 
had visions of becoming the greatest toy ex- 
porting nation in the world, but figures 
show that since 1920 Japan has been send- 
ing a less amount of these products to 
\merica.—Dayton News. 








HAVE WE KEPT THE FAITH? 

Who broke the faith? We, the American 
people? No, it was we, the American peo- 
ple, who were betrayed. Promised this, 
that, and the other thing for helping to 
win the war, we received precisely nothing. 
We took our diplomatic annihilation with 
sood grace. We did not theaten or grow 
abusive or fill the air with denunciations 
concerning the raw deal handed out to us. 
We retired decently, quietly, unostenta- 
tiously,. But we did retire. And we learned 
our lesson——Minneapolis Tribune. 
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Gems from Exchanges 


Chilton Journal—Local residénts will re- 
gret to learn that Leonard Sternhagen had 
a narrow escape from death while hunting. 











Benton News—It was reported that a 
stranger was on our streets. one night last 
week, and nobody has been able to figure 
out what his business was. 


Kennicott Advance—Miss Mabel Marsh, 
an Albany belle of 20 summers, is visiting 
her twin brother, aged 32. 











St. Bernard Dispatch—In Louisiana a life 
sentence is 15 years with good behavior. 


Dubuque Times-Journal—Mr. and Mrs. 
Anton Heller are the parents of a baby 
boy, their first born since last week. 





Ft. Dodge Messenger—Three gallons of 
ice cream disappeared from behind the 
Princess Cafe Saturday evening. The sup- 
position is that they were stolen. 





Lake County Times—The bridal veil hung 
from a cornet trimmed with pearls. 


N. Y. Times—The peace plan selected by 
the Bok jury of award will be presented to 
the public in the wildest manner possible. 





Omaha Bee—The officers discovered a 
one-inch hole in the floor. Detective Vinci, 
being of sufficiently small stature, crawled 
through. No other entrance existed. 


Peoria Transcript—The Welsh, as all the 
world knows, are wonderful singers, and 
especially excellent in vocal singing. 


Savannah Times-Journal—Messrs Beer 
and Pretzel motored from Elizabeth yester- 
day and visited with friends. 


Chicago Blade—Gorgeous Pageant; 5000 
People; 4000 Costumes, 


Columbus Advocate—Russell Kemper, the 
Columbus young man who grabbed the ra- 
diator cap ef his Ford and hung on when 
it ran away, has recovered consciousness. 


Chrisman Courier—We wish to apologize 
to Mrs. Orville Overholt. In our paper last 
week we had a heading, “Mrs. Overholt has 
Big Feet.” The word we meant to use is a 


French word pronounced the same way 
but spelled “fete.” It means a celebration 
and is considered a very tony word. 


Chicago Tribune—A few days ago, the 
smallest boy in Camp Mishike landed a 
33-lb. muskie weighing 10 lbs. in Rainbow 
lake. He was Harold Chinlun, of Chicago. 


Evanston Index—For sale: New Polly 
Crone junior floor lamp. 


Canon City Record—Mrs. Alfred Fabrizio 
was operated upon several days ago for 
appentaoishrdletaoin at the Graves hos- 
pital. She is doing nicely today. - 


Chicago News—Mr. and Mrs. Joseph T. 
Ryerson are at Narragansett Pier, where 
she is the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Rowland 
Hazard. 





Pittsburgh Sun—(Headline)—Llewellyn 
Seeking Poor Board Place. 


Benton News—Every day that passes now 


is one day closer to winter, which is draw- 
ing nearer. 





Charles City Press—Wanted—an experi- 
enced waitress. Woman preferred. Har- 
per’s Cafe, 





Galesburg Mail—The bride was very love- 
ly in a white crepe black satin gown. 


DO YOU LIKE THE “HOMOHESHEE”? 

The Richmond Christian Advocate is very 
severe on the up-to-date girl who thinks 
she should be allowed to do everything that 
men do, and whom it calls by the name of 
“homoheshee,.” It comments on such girls 
in these terms: “Not content with their 
lot as woman, God’s greatest creation, they 
cast aside the clothes conventionality and 
law prescribes, and come forth clad in the 
garb of a man. Not satisfied at ladylike 
conduct, they wear caps on the back of 
their heads, smoke cigarettes, swagger 
about to make the impression they are 
daredevil don’t-care adventurers, and 
some of them are even learning to ‘cuss.’ 
This creature is the missing link. Unless 
it is exterminated it will connect the race 
of men and women with a new race of 
barbarians yet to come. A move should 
be started to round up these animals and 
banish them to some lonely island inhabit- 
ed by goats, so that civilization will not 
be cursed by the homoheshee.” 
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Hen Cannot Steal. The district court 
at Chelsea, Mass., ruled that a hen can- 
not steal and therefore is not amenable 
to the law. Lady Camille, a hen in a 
poultry show, was haled into court on 
charges of larceny for plucking a dia- 
mond from a ring on the finger of 
George A. Hennessey. ~The court said 
that Hennessey had no redress against 
John Strom, the owner of the hen, nor 
against Lady Camille who was ordered 





restored to her coop in the chicken 
show. 
Mellon Wins Chicken Prizes. Secre- 


tary of Treasury Mellon, who for years 
has been a poultry fancier, was awarded 
a silver cup at the Baltimore poultry 
show for the best display of any one 
variety of bantams. Mr. Mellon also 
received first prize for white Plymouth 
Rocks. ~ 


Dog Quota Full. Marshall Sheppy, of 
Toledo, who gave President Harding his 
dog Laddie Boy, offered to give Presi- 
dent Coolidge a dog also. But three mem- 
bers of the canine family had already 
been presented to the president’s family. 
For the present, replied President Cool- 
idge to Mr. Sheppy, “I guess we can 
consider the lists closed so far as White 
House dogs are concerned.” 


Imprisoned in Hollow Tree. Harry 
Comstock, of Bexar county, Tex., climb- 
ed into a giant oak in search of shelter 
from a storm. He fell into the hollow 
trunk of the tree and was unable to 
get out. After he had gone without food 
or water for 10 days a passer-by heard 
him shouting and brought neighbors 
who. cut into the tree and rescued the 
famished man. 


Soup Hound Arrested. Isaac Hirshorn, 
of New York, was interrupted during 
a meal at a restaurant when he was 
arrested by a policeman and taken be- 
fore a magistrate on charges of eating 
soup in a loud and boisterous manner. 
The accused denied being disorderly 
and said he was eating soup in the 
regular American fashion. The judge 
dismissed the charges on condition that 
Hirshorn henceforth eat his soup at 
home, although he was given permis- 
sion to eat the rest of his meal where- 
ever he pleases. 


Taft Chancellor of Smithsonian. Chief 
Justice William H. Taft was elected 
chancellor of the board of regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution to succeed 
President Coolidge whose term of of- 
fice automatically expired upon his ele- 
vation to the presidency. 


Killed Defending Negro. It is an un- 
written law in Marlow, Okla., that no 
negro shall be permitted to remain in 
the town after nightfall. A. W. Birch, 
a local hotel owner, brought a negro, 
Robert Jernigan, to the town to serve 
as a porter in his hotel. A few hours 
after the negro’s arrival Birch réceived 
an anonymous communication ordering 
him to dismiss the porter and drive him 


from the city at once. Birch ignored 
the letter and a few days later a mob 
went to the hotel threatening to kill the 
negro on the spot. Birch rushed into 
the hall to intercede but was shot dead 
before he spoke. The porter was also 
wounded, probably fatally. The mem- 
bers of the mob escaped unrecognized. 





Recover from Chinese Waiters. Three 
Chinese waiters in a Washington res- 
taurant, Paul Leer Lee Sing and Jung 
Dak, were assessed $10,500 damages by 
a jury for attacking two patrons of the 
restaurant when they refused to pay 
a cover charge. The plaintiffs, William 
Lyles and Judson Skinner, charged the 
waiters with attacking them with dan- 
gerous weapons. The waiters assaulted 
Lyles and Skinner with cleavers and 
knives. 


To Abolish Obsolete Ordinances. The 
city council of Los Angeles instructed 
the city attorney and the city prosecu- 
tor to suggest a plan for wiping from 
the statute books all obsolete ordi- 
nances. One of these old ordinances 
forbids drivers of horse-drawn street- 
cars from shooting jackrabbits from the 
car platform. Another makes it unlaw- 
ful for a mother to bathe more than 
one baby in the same tub at the same 
time. According to another it is a seri- 
ous offense to wear false whiskers on 
the street. 








Japanese Aid Totaled $11,400,000. Ac- 
cording to James L. Fieser, acting chair- 
man of the American Red Cross, that 
organization raised $11,400,000 for relief 
work in Japan following the earthquake. 


Indians Get $13,000 Yearly. The dis- 
bursing agent of the Osage Indians, 
George N. Wise, of Pawhuska, Okla., 
announced that each member of the 
tribe now receives $13,000 a year as 
royalties on oil lands. The oil land is 
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Lo the poor Indian is naturally grateful be~ 
cause Uncle Sam made him rich by forcing him 
to settle on supposedly valueless lands which 
have turned out to be one of the biggest oil 
fields in the world.—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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the common property of the tribe and 
each individual comes in for an equal 
share of the royalties. 





Leper Tried for Murder. A leper in 
the leprosarium at Carville, La., George 
Beaurepaire, a negro, has been charged 
with murder. Dr. Hugh Cumming, 
surgeon-general of the U. S. public 
health service, has offered to provide 
a glass cage in which to incarcerate 
Beaurepaire while he is being tried at 
New Orleans. It is believed that the 
negro killed his wife after she reported 
to the authorities his escape from the 
leper hospital. An electrical device has 
been suggested with which to communi- 
cate with the leper in the cage during 
the trial. 





Dog Discharges Pistol. As Fred Polzin, 
a deaf mute of Brookings, S. Dak., re- 
turned home his dog play fully leaped 
upon him and struck the trigger of an 
automatic pistol in his pocket. The 
bullet discharged into Polzin’s stomach 
and he died a few hours later. 

Ohio Mayor Indicted. Mayor Adolph 
Unger, of Tiffin, Ohio, and 24 residents 
of the town were indicted by a federal! 
grand jury on charges of conspiring to 
violate the prohibition law. The mayor 
and others .are .charged with having 
formed a “partnership” at Unger’s sug- 
gestion to “go into the bootlegging busi- 
ness.” Unger promised to protect the 
business by prosecuting competing 
bootleggers. He is also alleged to have 
agreed in case the others were arrested, 
to impose fines which they would not 
have to pay. 


Thinks Young America Sensible. More 
American boys and girls are attending 
Sunday school than ever before, says 
Dr. W. E. Gratz, secretary of the insti- 
tute of the Epworth League. “Bald- 
headed old men and flighty old women 
are really the sheiks and flappers of this 
age,” thinks Dr. Gratz. “The argu- 
ments of modern Jeremiahs that the 
younger generation is running to seed 
are nonsensical poppycock. Young peo- 
ple act silly sometimes because older 
people do, but this up-and-coming gen- 
eration is the finest the world has ever 
produced.” 





Norwegian Vessel Sinks. Over 20 men 
perished when the Norwegian steam- 
ship Runa sank off Frying Pan Shoals 
near Norfolk, Va. Two lifeboats were 
Jaunched but only one of them was 
picked up in time to save members of 
the Norwegian crew. 





Stills Sold as Junk. Over 100 liquor 
stills of various sizes and designs were 
sold at auction in Washington. A local 
junk dealer bid the lot off at $445. There 
was little spirit among the prospective 
buyers because the stills were so ham- 
mered and damaged by prohibition 
agents that they could never be used 
again for their original purpose. 





Mixers Make Biggest Incomes. It may 
be a great satisfaction for students to 
make “A” grades in college, but unless 
they are good mixers they cannot cash 
in on their scholastic triumphs, accord- 
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ing to figures compiled by Prof. Adel- 
bert Ford, instructor of psychology at 
Michigan university. Prof. Ford’s sta- 
tistics Show that Phi Beta Kappa men 
who were noted for their scholastic 
ibility have received an average income 
of $3000 in the 10-year period after 
leaving school, while students promi- 
nent in campus activities such as danc- 
ing, athletics etc. received an average 
income of $10,000. “The-statistics do 
not prove that the men of the highest 
vsrades are incapable of earning big 
money,” says Prof. Ford, “they merely 
show these men do not prefer lines of 
work which are most lucrative.” 





Elected to French Academy. Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia university, was chosen a 
member of the French Academy of 
Moral and Political Science, one of the 
highest honors ever conferred in 
franee. Butler was elected to fill the 
vacaney made by the death of Viscount 
james Bryce. Ea 


Roosevelt Denounced. Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy Theodore Roosevelt 
was denounced by Fred B. Smith, chair- 
inan of a citizens’ meeting in New York. 
‘| don’t know if Al Smith is going to 
be governor again,” declared Smith, 
‘but we understand that Col. Roose- 
velt jr. has the support of several or- 
sanizations to whom the constitution 
means nothing. I understand he is 
vet as the Atlantic ocean, and if the 
young fop tries any of that business in 
New York he may rest assured that we 
vill teach him the law as satisfactorily 
ind with as much emphasis as _ his 
father would have done.” 





Would Improve Hague Tribunal. In 
1 speech at New York Senator Moses 
of N. H. favored the development of the 
Hague Tribunal in place of the court 
set up by the league of nations. Stating 
that America had sponsored the Hague 
court the senator asked: “Why should 
ve turn our back upon a child of our 
own creation in order to fondle the 
rag dolls of foreign diplomacy?” Sen- 
itor Moses, who was an “irreconcilable” 
luring the league fight in the senate, 
thinks the world court could not pos- 
sibly be “disentangled from the league 
of nations by a reservation of any text- 
ual amendment without the destruction 
‘f the entire protocol.” 





Movie Sets Man Crazy. Joe Krikau- 
kos, a Chicago barber, watched with 


great interest a movie in which the. 


hero after many hair-breadth escapes 
leaped into a boiling geyser. Just as 
the movie character made his great 
leap Krikaukos jumped up from his seat 
and leaped over the balcony railing into 
the theater pit. He broke his arm and 
injured a woman in the audience. 





Office Boy Becomes President. Forty 
years ago Robert E. Cowie started as 
office boy in the Cleveland office of the 
American Railway Express company. 
A few years ago Cowie was made oper- 
ating vice-president of the company in 
the East. He has now been elected 
president of the corporation. 
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Leading Scientist Once a Slave 


One of the outstanding figures among 
the negroes of today is George Wash- 
ington Carver who, though handicapped 
by poverty and race prejudice, has be- 
come one of America’s foremost scien- 
tists. He has astonished the world by 
the variety of uses he has found for the 
products of the South. He has obtained 
118 different products from the sweet 
potato alone. The sweet potato he 
found was not a potato at all but be- 
longs to the morning glory family. 


Not many years ago Edison offered 
Prof. Carver a president’s salary if he 
would join his laboratory staff but the 
negro scientist preferred to remain 
where he is now—working in the inter- 
ests of his race and mankind in gen- 
eral—at Tuskegee Institute, where 
Booker T. Washington placed him 30 
years ago. Prof. Carver enjoys the 
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A Few Products of the Peanut 


distinction of having a fellowship in the 
Royal Society of, Great Britain. This 
honor comes to few Americans. It was 
probably because of his war activities 
that he was so honored. His sweet 
potato flour which was used during the 
great struggle as a substitute for wheat 
flour brought him international recog- 
nition. Governments realized that this 
substitute offered greater possibilities 
in the way of saving wheat flour than 
had yet been discovered. 


The marvelous colors which are still 
preserved on King Tutankhamen’s tomb 
have been reproduced in cold water 
paints by Prof. Carver, using clays he 
personally dug out of pits in the South. 
But his chief interest is in discovering 
useful products from everyday ever- 
ready materials. Among his products 
may be mentioned potash from china- 
berry ashes, chinaberry meal, stock 
feed made of snap corn, velvet beans, 
cotton-seed meal and chinaberries; de- 
hydrated lye hominy, okra fiber for pa- 
per, rope and carpets; ultramarine dyes 
made from clays, cotton-stalk fiber for 
ropes and carpets, furniture stains made 
from clays and vegetables, ribbon from 
poplar bark, dyes made from dandelion, 
black oak, wood ashes, sweet gum, wil- 
low, swamp-maple, sweet potatoes, 


pomegranate, peanuts, osage orange, 
muscadine grape, onions, velvet beans 
and tomatoes; shoe dressings from clays, 
scouring powders, white and color 
washes from clays, millinery feathers 


from barnyard fowls, and 20 varieties 
of laundry blues. 


Prof. Carver is widely known for his 
experiments with the peanut. From it he 
has compounded artificial milk, an as- 
sortment of cheese, caramels, chocolate 
bars, breakfast food, stock feed, butter, 
flour, coffee, lard, linoleum, 17 kinds of 
wood, rubber, stains, dyes, axle grease, 
soap, face powder, ink, etc. He has 
also utilized the native clays in many 
useful ways. He was awarded the 
Spingarn medal for 1922 for the most 
distinguished achievement by an Amer- 
ican of African descent. 


Science and religion are inseparable, 
he believes. His inspiration is found in 
the inscription on the Booker T. Wash- 
ington memorial statue: “We shall pros- 
per in proportion as we learn to dignify 
and glorify labor and put brains and 


skill into the commonest occupations 
of life.” 


Prof. Carver’s work is all the more 
interesting because of the hardships and 
privations he went through to obtain an 
education and in view of the obstacles 
he had to overcome. Born in bondage 
on a farm near Diamond Grove, Mo., 
in 1864, a short time before the death 
of his father, he was stolen and carried 
into Arkansas with his mother. His 
mother was sold and he never heard 
of her again. He was exchanged for a 
race horse valued at $300 and was re- 
turned to his former home in Missouri. 
There he worked his way through 
school and later through college. He is 
now director of research at Tuskegee. 
He is not married. 





ANENT THE CRIMINAL 


The criminal, man or woman, is an enemy 
of society. He is entitled to a fair trial 
and to humane treatment.- He is not en- 
titled to the tearful sympathy of persons 
attracted to him merely by the publicity he 
has received. He is not entitled to bou- 
quets.—-Miami Herald. 





A FASCINATING STORY FOR 15C 


The Story in Book Form Would Cost 
You $2.00 


A chemist invents a high power micro- 
scope whereby he discovers a new and 
beautiful world in a scratch on a gold ring, 
and while he is looking, a beautiful girl 
with dazzling vestments and pearly white- 
ness of skin comes to a spring for water. 
This is the Lylda of the story. The chemist 
determines to visit this new world and 
make Lylda’s acquaintance. He concoéts 
a powder that reduces him to the required 
size and another powder, which when taken, 
restores him to normal size. The scheme 
works and the love and adventure story 
starts. If you want to read a story to take 
you away from work and worries, why not 
turn loose on the story—“The Girl of the 
Golden Atom.” You can read the complete 
story in Capper’s Weekly. Send 15 cents in 
stamps for thirteen weeks’ trial subscrip- 
tion. Address, Capper’s Weekly, 25 Cap- 
per Blidg., Topeka, Kansas. 

Besides the story there are other depart- 
ments that will entertain the whole family. 
You will enjoy the articles by U. S. Senator 
Capper. Your wife will profit by the house- 
hold*hints and fashion -page, children will 
delight in the children’s page. All will en- 
joy the cartoons by famous artists. The 
story begins at once. Send in your trial 
subscriptior today, NOW.—Advertisement. 
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—Doings of Congress ~ 








The present congress will go down in 
history as one notorious for the fac- 
tional fighting among Republicans— 
progressive insurgents on one hand and 
the regulars, or “old guard,” on the 
other. That has been the feature of 
the 68th congress since its opening. 
After a compromise had permitted the 
election of a house speaker the fight 
moved on to the selection of commit- 
tees and chairmen. 

The house got organized first, by an- 
other compromise. The insurgents did 
not like the composition of the rules 
committtee, and threatened to combine 
with the Democrats to make radical 
changes in it. Republican leaders plan- 
ned to have eight members on the com- 
mittee and allow the Democrats four. 
The Democrats wanted one more and 
the insurgents one, in place of two of 
the regular Republicans. The Repub- 
licans finally consented to make Mr. 
Nelson of Wis., insurgent leader, a mem- 
ber, and thereupon all the committee 
selections were completed. 

The house was scheduled to take up 
the reduction of taxes according to the 
Mellon plan as its first work. But there 
was a sudden change. Tax reduction 
came in conflict with the soldier bonus. 
Chairman Green of the ways and means 
committee explained that he had called 
the committee to act in the belief that 
there was a complete understanding 
among the members of both parties 
that the treasury bill would be first 
taken up, but he found a fight against it 
was to be made by bonus advocates. 
The new revenue bill, he said, must in- 
clude our whole system of taxation. 
Congress would not, in his opinion, con- 
sent to any new taxes. It was boldly 
claimed by several members in both 
house and senate, however, that a bonus 
bill would be passed—over the presi- 
dent’s veto if necessary. 

In the senate the three-cornered row 
was much worse. There the fight cen- 
tered on Senator Cummins as chairman 
of the interstate commerce committee. 
A group of progressives under the lead- 
ership of Senator La Follette of Wis., 
all of whom were bitterly spposed to 
the Esch-Cummins railroad act, were 
determined to replace Cummins as 
chairman with a man opposed to that 
act, even if it became necessary io elect 
a Democrat. ) 
days, the regular Republicans sticking 
to Senator Cummins. 

The insurgents, consisting most of the 
time of five Republicans and two Farm- 
er-Labor members, voted for Senator 
La Follette. They planned, if necessary 
to win, to change their votes to the 
ranking Democrat, Senator Smith of 
S. C., who received the Democratic 
vote straight through. Once enough of 
the insurgents veted for Senator Smith 
to elect him had not Senator Bruce of 
Md., Dem., swung to the Cummins col- 
umn. In explaining his vote Senator 
Bruce said the election of Smith in such 
a way would not be a Democratic vic- 


The balloting went on for. 


tory but would be playing into the 
hands of the radicals. “I might as well 
be understood now as later,” he added, 
“that no boat has room enough to hold 
Senator La Follette and his adherents 
and me.” 


The insurgents and some others later 
switched to Senator Couzens of Mich. 
The Democrats were not anxious to 
elect Senator Smith as chairman be- 
cause he would be placed in a position 
of responsibility without the power to 
lead; he would have to take sides be- 
tween the conservatives and radicals, 
which might weaken his party. So the 
three-cornered fight went stubborn- 
ly on. 


President Coolidge in taking up the 
fight for the world court found ene- 
mies in the house of his friends. Sena- 
tor Lodge, chairman of the foreign re- 
lations committee and Republican lead- 
er in the senate, a regular of regulars, 
came out in opposition to the court with 
the Hughes reservations and advocated 
creation of another world court “en- 
tirely divorced from the league of na- 
tions.” In a letter to his home state 
Senator Lodge declared that it would 
not be humanly possible for a court 
so constituted—with “every judge ex- 
cept one belonging to a nation that is a 
member of the league”—not to favor the 
league of nations, especially since the 
court is the official adviser of the 
league on legal questions. 


Senator Owen of Okla. was the first 
of the many senators who went to 
study Europe last surgmer to report his 
views to the senate. e presented rec- 
ords of European diplomacy and his 
conclusion was that, bad as the Ger- 
man militarists were, the allies were 
also partly responsible for the war— 
especially France and Russia. France 
was blamed for the bad conditions at 
present. “French officials,” he said, 
“took an active part in the political dis- 
integration of the German republic, 
seized the industrial heart of Germany 
and made such strenuous demands for 
instant reparations that the German 
government is now absolutely bank- 
rupt.” 

Senator Magnus Johnson of Minn., 
who left his plow to enter politics on 
behalf of the farmer, not only plunged 
into the thick of the insurgent fight in 
the senate but became a sort of social 
lion in Washington and neighboring 
cities. Banquets, dinners, luncheons 








This strange-looking thing with a cat-like 
face is a freak chicken belonging to a Phila- 
detphian. It meows, climbs ‘trees and drinks 
milk like a cat, 
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and other functions at which he was 
asked to speak came in such rapid suc- 
cession that the new senator began to 
complain that he had no time left for 
home and not much for his duties. 
American Legion posts have found him 
a friend, and he has made _ several 
speeches urging the bonus and declar- 
ing that it will surely be adopted. 

The shipping board is facing trouble 
at the hands of congress. The senate 
passed a resolution of censure of the 
board for having “neglected and re- 
fused” to respond to a senate resolution 
last session, and directed it to make an 
immediate reply to the request for 
names of the attorneys employed by 
the board and the salaries paid them. 
Senator McKellar of Tenn. said three 
employees of the Emergency Fleet cor- 
poration were getting $35,000 a year 
when $3500 would be a more suitable 
salary, and he offered a bill to limit 
salaries there to $12,000. “The chief 
justice of the United States,” he said, 
gets only $15,000.” Several plans have 
been suggested for putting the shipping 
board under some department of the 
government. Senator Edge of N. J. of- 
fered a bill to abolish it and place its 
administration under a “directory of 
the U. S. shipping administration.” 

Two members of the house have start- 
ed relief measures for Germany. Victor 
Berger, Socialist of Wis., would have 
the government create a revolving fund 
not to exceed $1,000,000,000 to relieve 
distress there, prevent the threatened 
economic chaos and stimulate trade. 
Mr. Fish of N. Y. would authorize ‘the 
president to expend out of the funds 
of the grain corporation not exceeding 
$20,000,000 for the purchase in the Unit- 
ed States of corn, wheat and other 
grains, lard, fats, preserved milk, meat 
etc, for the relief of the starving people 
of Germany. He said he would not 
push his bill until the reparation com- 
mission had come to a decision about 
the proposed international loan for 
Germany. Mr. Berger declared that 
from 10 to 20 million Germans never 
get enough to eat and are in danger of 
starvation. His proposition, he said, 
would cost this country next to noth- 
ing but would furnish the Germans with 
a billion dollars worth of raw material 
and food. 

In the Senate 


Bill to remit future payments of an- 
nual instalments of Chinese indemnity 
—by Senator Lodge of Mass. 

Conventions renewing arbitration 
treaties with Great Britain, France, Ja- 
pan, Norway and Portugal were rati- 
fied by the senate. 

Bill to establish a national conserv- 
atory of music—by Senator Fletcher of 
Fla. 

Bill for regulation of interstate use 
of autos using public highways in in- 
terstate traffic—by Senator Pittman of 
Nev. 

Resolution to have committee on edu- 
cation and labor investigate alleged 
system of industrial espionage—by Sen- 
ator Wheeler of Mont. 

Bill to create a national university in 
Washington to promote sciences and 
cultivate fine arts; to co-operate with 
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scientific branches of government and 
to provide training for those about to 
enter important government posts. It 
would grant no degrees and would be 
open only to those who hold at Jeast 
a master’s degree—by Senator Fess of 
Ohio. 

Bill to create wheat stabilization cor- 
poration with capital stock of $300,000,- 
(00 empowered to establish minimum 
price of $1.50 a bushel for spring wheat 
—by Senator Gooding of Idaho. 

Bill to require concurrence of at least 
seven members of supreme court to de- 
clare an act of congress unconstitu- 
tional—by Senator Borah of Idaho. 

Bill to adopt national reforestation 
policy and appropriate $2,500,000 for 
its administration—by Senator McNary 
of Ore. 

Papers prepared against Senator May- 
field of Tex. in an attempt to unseat 
him were received and referred to com- 
mittee on privileges and elections. 

Bill granting free use of mails within 
1 State for official bulletins of informa- 
tion for voters issued under laws of 
state—by Senator Walsh of Mass. 

In the House 

Bill providing one year imprison- 
ment or $1000 fine, or both, or viola- 
tions of immigration laws—by Mr. 
Cable of Ohio. 

Bill for a soldier bonus similar to the 
one vetoed by President Harding was 
introduced by Mr. McKenzie of Ill. at 
request of Republican members of Vet- 
erans of the World war. 

Bill to appropriate $125,000,000 to aid 
states in good road building during next 
fiscal year—by Mr. Almon of Ala. 

Bill to authorize president to appoint 
commission of seven to determine what 
alcoholic content in a beverage makes 
it intoxicating—by Mr. Celler of N. Y. 

Bill to suspend all immigration until 
1929—by Mr. Watkins of Ore. 

More than 200 bills were introduced 
in the house during first few days of 
congress providing for distribution by 
war department of captured German 
cannon to various towns, Mr.- Tincher 
of Kans. led list with 38 such bills. 

Mrs. Nolan of Cal. was made chair- 
man of house committee ong expendi- 
tures in postoffice department, the first 
woman member to reach chairmanship 
of a committee. She also asked for and 
secured a place on committee on labor 
which her late husband. formerly pre- 
sided over. 


THE APTNESS OF FRANKLIN 

A person who has a familiar knowledge 
of the Bible is fortified with allusions for 
all oceasions. When Benjamin Franklin, 
as a young man, went to London he applied 
for a job as a typesetter in a printing 
office. The foreman, however, was very 
scornful toward him and expressed doubt 
that anyone from America could set type 
or do anything else well. 

Franklin made no comment, but, step- 
ping to'a “case,” at once set up the follow- 
ing verse from John I:46: “And Nathanie! 
said unto him, Can there any good thing 
come out of Nazareth? Philip said unto 
him, Come and see.” ; 

This was done promptly and without an 
error, and so impressed was the foreman 
with Franklin’s ability and wit that he gave 
him a job at once. 
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Government Items 


Congress Library Growing. The an- 
nual report of the librarian of the con- 
gressional library states that the library 
now contains 3,049,300 books and pam- 
phlets. The report points out the need of 
another building to house such agencies 
as the copyright office, the bindery and 
the branch printing office. 

Navy Men Drowned. Two navy men, 
Norman Vreeland, of Belleville, and 
Leonard Crain, of Galva, Ill., were over- 
come with gasoline fumes and drowned 
in a foot of water at the naval torpedo 
station at Dahlgren, Va. Vreeland be- 
came unconscious while working in a 
pit and Crain went to his aid and was 
overcome also. 

















Filipinos Present Plea. A delegation 
of Filipinos, headed by Manuel Roxas, 
presented to President Coolidge resolu- 
tions adopted by the Philippine legisla- 
ture asking for the recall of Gov.-Gen. 
Leonard Wood and a guarantee of the 
degree of autonomy promised under the 
Jones act. It is understood that the 
president is firmly supporting Wood al- 
though he favors complete autonomy 
for the islands as soon as the United 
States can be assured that the Philip- 
pine people are entirely capable of self- 
government. 





Refuses Mexican Post. Col. R. B. 
Creager, of Brownsville, Tex., declined 
the appointment as ambassador to Mex- 
ico made by President Coolidge. Col. 
Creager stated that he is unwilling to 
give up his position as head of the Re- 
publican national committee in Texas. 





National Forests Popular. Over 6,000,- 
000 people visited the national forests 
during 1923, according to Col. W. B. 
Greeley, chief of the U. S. forest serv- 
ice. “The use of the national forests 
for recreation is in all respects deserv- 
ing of encouragement,” reports Col. 
Greeley. “Properly provided for, rec- 
reational use will add valuable elements 
to our national life without seriously 
impairing the capacity of the forests to 
create wealth and render other public 
services.” 





British Deposit Bonds. American Lib- 
erty bonds to the value of $92,000,000 
were deposited with the New York fed- 
eral reserve bank by J. P. Morgan & Co., 
fiscal agents for the British government, 
to cover the amount due to this country 
in interest and principal on the British 
war debt. It is estimated that the Brit- 
ish government saves nearly $1,800,000 
by paying in Liberty bonds which are 
accepted at par. 


Russian Note Answered. President 
Coolidge received a note from George 
Tchitcherin, Russian foreing minister, 
asking that negotiations be opened be- 
tween Russia and the United States. 
The note declared the soviet govern- 
ment to be sincerely anxious to estab- 
lish a firm friendship between the two 
countries and in complete readiness “to 
discuss with your government all prob- 





lems mentioned in your message, these 
negotiations being based on the princi- 
ple of mutual nonintervention in inter- 
nal affairs.” In reply Secretary Hughes 
said there is at present no reason for 
negotiations. “The American govern- 
ment, as the president said in his mes- 
sage, is not proposing to barter away 
its principles. If the soviet authorities 
are ready to restore the confiscated 
property of American citizens or make 
effective compensations, they can do so. 
If the soviet authorities are ready to re- 
peal their decree repudiating Russia’s 
obligations to this country, and appro- 
priately recognize them, they can do 
so.” To do such things, declared the 
American note, requires no negotia- 
tions. 





Marine Officer Given Leave. Secre- 
tary of the Navy Denby announced that 
by direction of the president he had 
granted leave to Brig.-Gen. Smedley 
Butler of the marine corps to serve one 
year as director of public safety of 
Philadelphia. 





Destroyer Officer Acquitted. The 
court-martial at San Diego, Cal., ac- 
quitted Lieut.-Com. Richard H. Booth 
of charges of negligence in connection 
with the wrecking of seven destroyers 
on Point Honda in September. Booth 
was the last of 11 navy officers to face 
court-martial. Three of the officers 
tried were found guilty in some degree 
and eight were acquitted. The degree 
of guilt will not be made public until 
the proceedings are approved by the 
navy department. 





Major Recalled from France. Major 
R. P. Harbord, commander of the graves 
registration service in France, was re- 
called to the United States because he 
allowed himself to be implicated in the 
attempt to kidnap Grover Bergdoll, no- 
torious draft evader. The major is said 
to have allowed an army automobile to 
be used by the kidnaping party. 





American Ships Lose Trade. Ships 
of American registry carried only 45 
per cent of our total foreign trade in the 
fiscal year 1923 as compared with 51 
per cent in the previous year, says the 
shipping board’s' research bureau. 
About 12 per cent of the total traffic 
was done by shipping board vessels. 





Visitors Barred Two Days. President 
Coolidge has set aside two days of the 
week, Tuesday and Friday, when he 
will see nobody but on strictly official 
and important business. The great 
number of callers at the White House 
made the new rule necessary in order 
to permit the president to attend to his 
official duties. 


Give Japan Patent Copies. The gov- 
ernment has agreed to furnish the Jap- 
anese government with a complete set 
of the official Gazettes of the patent of- 
fice, containing copies of all patents 
issued by the United States. Destruc- 
tion of the Japanese patent office by the 
earthquake led that government to re- 
quest foreign governments to furnish 
them with new records of their patents. 
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Countee P. Cullen, a negro student at 
New York university, took second prize 
in the Witter Bynner undergraduate 
poetry contest. Cullen was one of the 
700 contestants representing over 60 
colleges. The contest was held under 
the auspices of the Poetry Society of 
America. The judges were Carl Sand- 
burg, Alice Corbin and Mr. Bynner. 
Cullen’s contribution, entitled “The Bal- 
lad of the Brown Girl,” is 200 lines long. 
Its theme is: Y 

Oh, lovers, never barter love 

For gold or fertile lands, 
For love is meat and love is drink, 
And love heeds love’s commands. 
And love is shelter from the rain 
And scowling stormy skies; 
Who casts off love must break his heart 
And rue it till he dies. 


It contains a moral inasmuch as it 


déals with the woes of one who permit- 


ted gold to outweigh affection when he 
had to choose between the two. Cullen, 
who is 20 years old, is the son of a Meth- 
odist clergyman. Many of his contribu- 
tions have appeared in magazines. His 
writing first attracted attention when, 
as a high-school student, he won the 
poetry prize offered by the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. His effort for that 
contest took the form of a parody on 
Alan Seeger’s immortal “I Have a Ren- 
dezvous with Death.” Cullen called his 
poem “I Have a Rendezvous with Life.” 
It follows: 

I have a rendezvous with Life, 

In days I hope will come 

Ere youth has sped and strength of mind, 
Ere voices sweet grow dumb; 

I have a rendezvous with Life 

When Spring’s first heralds hum. 


Sure, some would cry it better far 

To crown their days in sleep, 

Than face the wind, the road and rain, 

To heed the falling deep. 

Though wet, nor blow, nor space, I fear, 
Yet fear I deeply too, 

Lest Death should greet and claim me ere 
I keep Life’s rendezvous. 





One of those who lost out in the re- 
cent British elections was H. G. Wells, 
novelist. For the second time he was 
defeated for a seat in parliament. He 
ran as the labor candidate and received 
1420 votes against 4037 for Sir Sidney 
Welis, conservative. Prof. Pollard, a 
liberal, polled 2592. 


Many authors have been struck down 
by death in the midst of their work. 
Some unfinished novels have been com- 
pleted by other writers; others have 
been left as they were. About the best- 
known case of an unfinished work is 
Dickens’s “Edwin Drood.” Many prom- 
inent writers have undertaken to finish 
it, of course on their own hook. “Weir 
of Hermiston,” which Stevenson de- 
clared the best story he had ever writ- 
ten, was never completed. He was still 


working on it the last morning of his 


life. This has been published with the 
addition of only a summary of Steven- 


‘son’s -plan for ending it; writers have 


refrained from completing it. Sir Ar- 
thur Quiller-Couch, however, com- 
pleted Stevenson’s other unfinished 
novel, “St. Ives,” with a fair degree of 
success. 

Mrs. Gaskell died suddenly while her 
novel, “Wives and Daughters,” was be- 
ing written. Her daughters indignant- 
ly refused to finish it though they let it 
be known how their mother intended to 
wind up the story. More recently an 
unfinished novel, “The Watsons,” by 
Jane Austen, was published, with a con- 
clusion written by a Miss Oulton. The 
publishers declared that members of 
the Austen family cannot distinguish 
Miss Oulton’s work from Miss Austen’s, 
but Edmund Gosse, well known critic, 
says he “has no difficulty whatever in 
discovering the place where the divine 
author dropped her work.” 


Van Wyck Brooks, of Westport, 
Conn., won this year’s award of $2000 
given by the Dial magazine to the most 
meritorious writer of 1923. Previous 
winners were Sherwood Anderson, nov- 
elist, and T. S. Eliot, poet. 


Maurice Barres, novelist and member 
of the French chamber of deputies, died 
recently at Paris, The patriot made a 
name for himself pleading for the “lost 
provinces” (Alsace-Lorraine) through 
several of his novels. The best known 
of his translated works is “Colette Bau- 
doche.” Barres was born in Lorraine 
in 1862. He began life as a journalist. 


Books We Have Read 

This King Business, Frederick L. Col- 
lins (Century Co.)—The trade or pro- 
fession of being a king isn’t what it’s 
cracked up to be, says this famous press 
correspondent. He does not particu- 
larly mean the diminishing number of 
monarchs, but rather refers to modern 
methods of clipping their majesties’ 
wings, i. e., curtailment ef royal author- 
ity by dictators and others. Mr. Col- 
lins’s book is refreshing in its “close 
ups” of rulers and their personalities. 

Take Alfonso of Spain for example. 
He is only one of Europe’s puppet kings 
who are tied hand and foot by dictators. 
Alfonso is a typical musical-comedy 
king. He once captivated the Spaniards 
but now, since he patronizes gay re- 
sorts and dances exquisitely with Amer- 
ican cabaret girls, the Dons are won- 
dering if he’s worth the expense. On 
the other hand, his wife has grabbed 
his former popularity. The tempera- 
mental natives were irritated because 
she wouldn’t attend the bull fights. 
Neither did they like the idea of her 
discarding the gaudy uniforms of the 
military in favor of practical garments 
of a sober hue. And when she paid 
mysterious visits to London twice a 
year scandal was whispered. However, 
when it was learned that her trips to 
England were for the purpose of trying 
to cure one of her sons of deafness the 
impetuous Spaniards came over to her 
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side, and now they worship her. Col- 
lins intimates that there is no telling 
when Alfonso will “be given the gate.” 

Marie of Rumania is termed the most 
picturesque queen in Europe. She is a 
self-satisfied sort of woman who does 
about as she pleases. To make her 
crown more secure she has married off 
her children to the best advantage, and 
the bonds of matrimony now securely 
link the Balkans. Queen Marie just 
dotes on theatricalism. She flirts; she 
races a Cadillac car (former U. S. army 
car, ’tis said) through the streets of 
Bucharest; she tells the most wonderful 
fibs; hands out “bunk” that would make 
a circus publicity agent green with 
envy, and doesn’t seem to give a con- 
tinental for her people. Her greatest de- 
sire, apparently, is to get her pretty 
picture in the papers. Her husband is 
King Ferdinand—but he doesn’t count. 

Collins says George the Fifth really 
has some brains, but that Mary is really 
the “four-fifths.” Poor Princess. Mary 
had to marry in order to be able to 
wear gowns other than 1904 models and 
to buy hats that did not resemble cap- 
tive airplanes. But the pride and joy 
of England is the Prince of Wales. Col- 
lins credits him with saving the British 
empire from disintegration during the 
war by his self-advertising world tour. 
Of course, the ceremonial-loving Brit- 
ish would hate to part with their roy- 
alty, but India’s and Australia’s ties are 
not so strong, Collins intimates. 

The king of Italy has an easier time 
motoring around Rome than he would 
have in an American city.. The Italian 
crowds hardly notice him, but let the 
four-flushing Mussolini step out and— 
three cheers and a tiger! As for Albert 
of Belgium, he had his. innings during 
the war and is being retained by the 
Belgians just to sign state papers. The 
chief occupation of the smaller rulers, 
like Boris of Bulgaria, seems to be keep- 
ing hidden to defeat assassins’ knives, 
bombs and bullets. 

Three Black Bags, Marion Polk An- 
gellotti (Century Co.)—A mystery story 
that is different. The scene is laid in 
Germany and the plot concerns the 
Americag army of occupation. On a 
night train from Paris six passengers 
occupy the same compartment; three 
of them have black bags which are ex- 
actly alike in external appearance. The 
bags are mixed. There is an arrest, a 
murder, then darkness in the car—but 
read on for yourself and unfold the love 
story of a Red Cross nurse. 

West of the Water Tower, Homer 
Croy (Harper & Bros.)—Another story 
of the middle West, but it chiefly con- 
cerns the desires and emotions of the 
younger people. To our mind, it un- 
folds too many of the unpleasant things 
of life—yet it has proved one of the 
most popular books of the year. 

Rufus, Grace S. Richmond (Double- 
day, Page & Co.)—A sweet and simple 
love story concerning a beautiful war 
widow, a wounded doctor and a wee 
orphaned boy. You will want to read 
this book right through without stop- 
ping. The characters furnish much en- 
tertainment and thought. 
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FREE 1924 ATLAS <2 


| New Tinensd 
lave of the offer now made in connection win WWEDSter’s 
New International Dictionary 


The Only Grand Prize (rs icxn.| |Words of Recent Interest 


aries at the Panama - Pacific International Exposition was granted to rotogravure, Flag Day, vitamin, fourth dimension, skidfin. Fascista, 


Webster’s New International and the Merriam Series f . realtor, overhead, soviet, Blue Cross, camp-fire girl, Esthonia, Devil 
educational merit. or superiority of Dog, broadcast. These are but a few from the thousands of late words—al! 
clearly defined in this Great Work. 
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om The Merriam Webster— 


_ A Complete Reference Library in Dictionary Form—with nearly 3,000 pages, 

and type matter equivalent to a 15-Volume Encyclopedia, all in a single volume, 
India-Paper Edition, in Rich, Full Red Leather or Government Test, Tan Buckram 
Binding, also Regular Edition in strong Red Fabrikoid, can now be secured by 
readers of The Pathfinder on the following remarkably easy terms: 


The entire work (with complete 1924 Atlas) 


DELIVERED for $1.00 — 


"i easy monthly payments thereafter 
hoy. (in United States and Canada) 


on SUPERIOR INDIA PAPER > 


SB Reduced About ONE-HALF 


In Thickness and Weight | 
ees | dia - Paper EDITION 


nite Printed on thin, opaque, strong, superior India Paper. It has 
an excellent printing surface, resulting in 
remarkably ciear impressions of type and 
illustrations. What a satisfaction to own 
the new Merriam Webster in a form so 
light and so convenient to use! This edi- 
tion is only about one-half the thickness 
and weight of the regular edition. Size 
12% in.x9% in.x 2% in. Weight 8% Ibs. 


qqemmmRegular-Paper EDITION 


Printed on strong book paper of the 
highest quality. Size 12% in. x 9% in. x 
5% in. Weight 17 pounds. 


Both Editions are printed from the 
same plates and indexed. 
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‘ To have this work in the home Is nearly 32,000 Geographical Subjects, be- 
like sending the whole family to college.” sides thousands of other References. 
of _ Nearly 3,000 Pages. Over 6,000 Illustra- 
The only dictionary with the New Divided Page, characterized as “A Stroke of Genius. tions. 








ga To those who mail this coupon at once! 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. ,!"°*"«:, Springfield, Mass. 


(Publishers of Genuine-Webster Dictionaries for over 75 years ) 


Please send me free of all obligation or expense a copy of ‘Dictionary Wrinkles’* containing an amusing 
“Test in Pronunciation’ (with key) entitled “The Americanization of Carver’’; also “125 Interesting 
Questions’’ with references to their answers, and striking “ Facsimile Color-Plate"’ of the new bindings. 
Please include specimen pages of India and Regular paper with terms of your free Atlas offeron Webster's 
New International Dictionary to Pathfinder readers. 





THE ATLAS 


Is the 1924 ‘‘New Reference Atlas of the World,’’ 
containing 148 pages, with 96 pages of maps, 
beautifully printed in colors, including changes 
brought about by the World War, New Census 
figures, Parcel-Post Guide, etc., all handsomely 
bound in red cloth, size 9§ x 124. 
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We bet Mr. and Mrs. Santa Claus had 
to sit up awfully late nights in order to 
finish all the radio sets that were re- 
quired to supply the demand _ this 
Christmas. 


Evolution is bothering the people of 
the United States almost as much as 
revolution is bothering the people of 
some other countries. 


Politicians who draw high offices are 
the only men who start at the top to 
learn the business. 

gq 
UNPOPULAR APPOINTMENTS 


Many people throughout the country 
feel that the president made a mistake 
in naming as ambassador to’ London ex- 
Senator Frank B. Kellogg of Minn., a 
“lame-duck” senator of the “reaction- 
ary” type of mind, who had been de- 
feated for re-election. Senator Ship- 
stead and Senator Magnus Johnson, the 
Farmer-Labor champions who now rep- 
resent Minnesota in the senate, voiced 
the hostile feeling when they called the 
selection “an affront to public senti- 
ment,” at a time when “progressivism 
is sweeping the country.” 

It may have been a political error in 
President Coolidge to pick for so con- 
spicuous a post a man who is admittedly 
so repugnant to the progressives and 
radicals in.all parties; if so he will have 
to stand the consequences. Time will 
tell. At the same time we should re- 
member that an ambassador is not ex- 
pected to represent Minnesota or any 
faction or any group of states or any 
section. He is to represent the nation 
as a whole. He is nominated by the 
president and the appointment is con- 
firmed by the senate. The senate could 
have rejected Kellogg, but it didn’t; and 
hence he represents the regular consti- 
tutional aud legal mandate of the gov- 
ernment. It may be that “progressivism 
is sweeping the country”’—but the fact 
remains that it has not yet swept it; 
the great majority is still on the side 
of conservatism, so far as all the figures 
show. The number of insurgents in the 
house, as revealed by the speakership 
showdown, was 17, and the number in 
the senate, as revealed by the fight on 
Senator Cummins, was eight. Of course 
there are other senators and members 
who are more or less sympathetic with 
“progressivism” but there has been no 
vote ‘which indicated that there was 
anything like a majority sentiment that 
way. 

When the “progressives” elect a ma- 
jority of congress they will be entitled 
to decide not only who our diplomats 
shall be but also how our laws shall be 
reformed and who shall carry them out. 
As ours is a government by majorities— 
or should be—we must expect that the 
majority will decide things of this sort. 
The majority may be wrong, the majori- 
ty may be wicked—but they should be 
permitted to rule, unless we want this 
country to sink to the level of some of 
the Latin American “republics” in 


which there are no rights for either 
majority or minority and revolution is 
the chronic state. 

It is perfectly natural and right that 
the progressives should have strong be- 
liefs as to the proper policies to be 
adopted in order to make things better. 
They are doing good work in voicing 
the views of their followers and doing 
all they can to remedy evils. By assert- 
ing the balance of power they will be 
able to secure concessions they could 
not otherwise get, and they will put 
the conservative leaders in both the old 
parties on their mettle and force them 
to do their very best. 

That is what the nation as a whole 
wants. But it would be too much to 
expect that a small minority would be 
able to dominate the sifuation complete- 
ly and have their will about everything. 
When they get control they will be en- 
titled to exert their full power, and do 
whatever they think wise. Then it will 
be they who will be in the majority and 
who will want to uphold the righteous 
power of the majority under a demo- 
cratic government. They should be 
the last to argue that a minority has the 
right to govern, for such a doctrine 
would be fatal to popular government 
and their own ambitions. 


It is doubtful if any man who is ever 
chosen to these big diplomatic posts 
abroad is satisfactory to everyone. 
here has never been a president whose 
selections of this sort were not de- 
nounced. But the country has had to 
stand it. Sometimes it has been very 
poorly represented abroad, and at other 
times very well represented, but on the 
whole it has done pretty well, and with 
a few exceptions it has not had anything 
“put over” on it by the foreigners. 

The fact is that these foreign posts 
are no longer of any great political 
significance, since our state department 
and the White House are in constant 
direct communication with all foreign 
capitals and none of our diplomats have 
a chance to take any important action 
without the indorsement of our gov- 
ernment. It was wholly different in 
the old days when it took two or three 
months to get a message to Europe and 
back again and an ambassador virtual- 
ly held the fate of the republic in his 
hands. 

When Benjamin Franklin was sent to 
France at the time of the Revolutionary 
war he was charged with every sort 
of villainy, including the theft of public 
funds. He resisted all the wiles of 
European diplomacy and beat them at 
their own game. He secured the deci- 
sive friendly aid of France and at the 
end of the war he had the satisfaction 
of laying down the peace terms to proud 
England. But—great and noble man 
that he was—he made many enemies 
and he was a constant target for crit- 
icism and abuse. He represented his 
country most ably and devotedly, but 
there was always quite a large element 
of people who did not approve of him. 
Which shows that a century and a half 


ago it was just as impossible to choose 
men to represent this nation who would 
be acceptable to all_as it is now. 
g 

Our national debt has been reduced 
to “only” $22,082,209,000. This is still 
22 times as big as it was in the good 
old days before the war when the kick- 
ers used to grumble night and day about 
the terrible interest Uncle Sam was pay- 
ing. Now the interest alone in a single 
vear is enough to pay the whole debt 
of 1914. 


Leading New York daily has an edi- 
torial on “A New Pattern in Sails.” It 
tells about a wealthy yachtsman who 
has “conceived the idea” that a sail with 
holes in it will drive a boat faster than 
the regular kind. It says this “new 
theory of sail design” has been tried 
out at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and pronounced sound and 
that it has also proved a success in prac- 
tical tests. It is a great pity that these 
wonderfully knowledgious New York- 
ers and Bostonians do not take the Path- 
finder, for then they would not be so 
likely to make fools of themselves. This 
paper described and pictured sails of 
this type many years ago. The scheme 
in fact is not at all novel; many sailors 
have tried it and given it up. 

q 

In this country politicai disputes lead 
to the ballot box, or at most to court; 
in Mexico they lead to war. 


gq 
It may soon be necessary for auto 
makers to provide parking space with 
each new car. 


q 

The managers of Al Jolson the black- 
face comedian claim that he is “the 
highest paid entertainer in the history 
of the stage.” They say he gets $5000 
«a week to start on and also royalties on 
his phonograph records—which last 
year amounted to $285,000—to say noth- 
ing of profits from his songs ete. It 
would be interesting to see if Al tells 
the same story to the income tax col- 
lectors. 


People who insist on the right of 
“free speech” for themselves are often 
not so willing to grant it to others. This 
was shown in the recent British elec- 
tions. Lady Astor, an American born 
woman, who had broken down all the 
old barriers of prejudice by getting into 
parliament, was up for re-election. She 
had a plain story to tell about the many 
needed reforms she stood for, but the 
laborites pounced on her whenever she 
tried to speak and would hardly let her 
get in a word edgewise. While they 
had long contended for the right of 
free speech they could not stand it to 
hear someone taking advantage of this 
right whose views were different from 
their own. But decency and right pre- 
vailed, for she was witty and sharp with 
her retorts and she won the election. 
We may well take heed from this ex- 
ample. If we allow ourselves to become 
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eloquent over the sacred right of free 
speech we should be sure that we are 
ready to let our opponents as well as 
our own side express their views. 


Doesn’t that Sun in China ever set? 
q 

Section of a street at Akron is to be 
paved with rubber. Now, if they can 
only make the surface elastic enough 
to sink under the weight of pedestrians 
what a safe stretch of roadway that 
will be! 

q 
THE GAME KILLERS 

here died recently in England a man 
who was heralded in the British press 
is “the world’s greatest hunter.” His 
name? The Marquis of Ripon. A 
wealthy landowner who did not have to 
work, he spent his time hunting birds 
and beasts. Sporting experts estimate 
that during his lifetime Lord Ripon 
killed 500,000 birds and animals. Think 
of it! His victims imeluded 100,000 
partridges, 80,000 grouse, 75,000 quail, 
70,000 pheasants, 50,000 rabbits, 40,000 
miscellaneous birds, 5000 deer, 1000 
pigs, 500 antelopes, 14 lions, eight tigers, 
five hippopotamuses and over 5000 for- 
eign birds and animals. 

No; Lord Ripon didn’t kill to obtain 
food. He found pleasure in killing, 
and he was such a good shot and such 
a tireless “killer” that he~ never left 
the field until the dead lay heaped 
around him. In one single year, it is 
said, he bagged 20,000 birds. But, like 
most European hunters, Lord Ripon 
did not go after his game. It was driv- 
en to him. While the “beaters” round- 
ed up the quarry Lord Ripon would be 
waiting at a vantage point surrounded 
by guests and attendants. Then, when 
the luckless victims appeared before 
him, driven in by an encircling band 
of servants, the mighty hunter and his 
guests would blaze -away until the 
wholesale killing was complete. If the 
targets were birds my Lord Ripon 
would recline in an easy chair and dis- 
charge gun after gun into the fluttering 
creatures. In all of his hunting he al- 
ways retained a loaded gun while two 
servants stood close behind him, each 
with another gun loaded and ready. 

jut the exertion of killing so many 
creatures eventually proved too much 
for “the world’s greatest hunter.” One 
day, just as he was in the midst of a 
terrific slaughter of birds that could 
not escape him, he was attacked with 
heart failure and in a few minutes the 
famous shot lay dead in the midst of 
1) birds he had killed in a morning’s 
“sport.” 

But Lord Ripon was no worse than 
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most other European “sportsmen.” 
When the ex-kaiser was in his heyday 
he found amusement in sticking wild 
pigs that were just a little friskier than 
our own barnyard variety. He used 
to wear an elaborate costume, includ- 
ing high and thick boots which would 
save him from harm. We recently had 
the illuminating example of Prince Wil- 
liam of Sweden going to Africa and 
trying out 20 different makes of modern 
rifles on native beasts. He is credited 
with bagging over 500 lions, hippopota- 
muses, rhinoceroses, zebras, giraffes, 
antelopes and other wild animals. His 
majesty was universally praised for his 
bravery but there was never a time 
when his life was in danger. Sur- 
rounded by attendants and good shots, 
he was permitted to slaughter those 
animals that were driven up to him. 

Recent cablegrams. said that King 
George of England had killed “407 brace 
of birds in three days and the sport was 
greatly enjoyed by the king and his 
guests.” The prinée of Wales, who, by 
the way, is one of the best advertisers 
on the face of the globe, not long ago 
went tiger hunting in India. Now tiger 
hunting, according to old books and 
travelers’ yarns, is a dangerous occu- 
pation, but we now know from good 
authority that a tiger will seldom fight 
unless cornered; he would rather run 
away from man than at him. The prince 
killed many tigers—but he shot them 
from the back of an elephant, well out 
of harm’s way. And as a further pre- 
caution, the beasts were “doped,” so 
there you are. 


Many other Europeans, including the 
king of Spain, think that live pigeon 
shooting is a great sport. It is a fa- 
vorite pastime in England, Spain, 
France and Italy. Pigeons, as most 
people know, are about as tame as 
chickens. The way it is done abroad 
is to release these creatures from traps, 
say three at a time, and the shooter 
shows his skill by potting as many as 
he can. 

Carl Akely, the explorer, assures us 
that even the gorilla is not as ferocious 
as hunters with one or more to their 
credit would like to make him out to be. 
Prof. Durand of the University of Paris 
agrees with Mr. Akely that it requires 
more nerve to photograph such animals 
than it does to kill them. 


The European type of “sportsman” 
has much in common with the Atlantic 
bluefish which is utterly wanton in 
gluttony and will prey on a school of 
smaller fish until its stomach is so full 
that it disgorges the harvest and be- 
gins all over again. We cannot help 
feeling a degree of satisfaction in the 





fact that the 500,000 creatures Lord 
Ripon killed included one, and only one, 


_ Rocky mountain sheep. Ht is only right 


that American game should be left for 
real sportsmen. 


gq 
The “Hi” hat isn’t the only lid in the 
presidential ring. 


British are kicking because American 
movie films, as well as chewing-gum, 
ice-cream and other typical American 
products are making such inroads in 
their markets. Why didn’t they make 
this “Yankee invasion” an issue in their 
recent elections? 


The new patent of Andy Gump, hair- 
brush, which has a mirror in the back, 
proves to be a time waster in the hands 
of the ladies instead of a time saver as 
claimed. It takes a woman twice as 
long to do her hair when she has to turn 
the brush over every little while and 
see how she looks. We do not believe 
after all that Gump will be able to com- 
mand the woman vote for president. 

A bad sign of the times is the 
sightly billboard. 

q 


The fashion of bobbing turns hair 
gray, itis now declared. Yes, it’s true; 
ever since the girls have been bobbing 
their hair our hair has been getting 
visibly grayer. 


un- 


Uncle Sam’s brand new series of $1 
bills has made its appearance. The 
treasury department issued them just 
before Christmas so naturally we have 
vet to possess one. 

g 

Kansas City Star says: “Possibly the 
scientist who said the blond type was 
rapidly disappearing wasn’t stating a 
biological proposition at all; maybe he 
just meant that they are all marrying 
off.” Either that or dyeing. 

q 

A desperate man in Belgrade, Serbia, 
shot to death an entire jazz orchestra 
of six players and then killed himself. 
Such a tragedy is too serious to joke 
about, but it does show that this mod- 
ern jazz stuff acts like a poison and 
operates to inflame many a susceptible 
mind past endurance. Of course jazz 
—like the flapper, the lewd novels etc. 
—is a symptom rather than a cause; it 
is a part of the general degeneration ac- 
companying the war. Much of it all is 
chargeable to the breakdown of morals 
deliberately brought about by the Rus- 
sian bolshevists, who hope to erect a 
new communistic system on the ruins 
of civilization. 
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Question Box —~ 








The Hoop Snake 


Que. Is there any such snake as the 
hoop snake?—Ans. Yes, the hoop snake is 
common in our Southern states. In color 
it is bluish black above with three red lines 
and flesh-colored below with black spots. 
Superstitious people say this snake puts 
its tail in its mouth and rolls along like 
a hoop toward the object of its attack. 
When it gets close enough it lets go its tail 
and drives a sting into the victim. The 
belief has no foundation whatever. The 
same story is told of the wampum snake, 
which is a uniform bluish black above and 
banded with red on the abdomen. Both 
these snakes are also called horn snakes. 
The truth is they are perfectly harmless 
and spend most of their time burrowing 
underground. 





Origin of “Calico” 

Ques. Does the word “calico” have any 
special significance as applied to a kind of 
cloth?—Ans. The name was originally ap- 
plied by Europeans to a kind of cotton cloth 
whichwas first exported from Calicut, India, 
in the early part of the 17th century. “Cal- 
ico” is merely a corruption of “Calicut.” 





Students Studying Theology 


Ques. Could you tell me about how many 
persons there are at the present time in 
this country who are studying for the min- 
istry?—-Ans. No figures are available for 
this year but in 1922 the schools of the- 
ology in the United States had a total en- 
rolment of 7200 students. 





Sunshine in Polar Regions 


Ques. If the sun never sets for months 
at a time in the polar regions why aren’t 
the ice masses melted?—Ans. Because the 
sun does not give any great heat to the 
polar regions during that time. It only 
goes round and round the lower part of 
the sky. Much of its heat is lost because 
the rays travel through the atmosphere in 
a. slanting direction. In the polar regions 
the sun never rises high enough for its 
heat to beat straight down through the 
air envelope. Besides, during the longer 
sunless months it is intensely cold in the 
polar regions and so much ice and snow 
forms that what heat is received in the 
other months is not enough to melt it to 
any great extent. 


District of Columbia Upkeep 


Ques. Who pays for the upkeep of the 
District of Columbia?—Ans. Forty per cent 
of the district’s expcnses are borne by the 
federal government. This is equivalent to 
a tax of seven cents on each of the 110,000,- 
000 inhabitants of the United States. The 
remaining 60 per cent comes from the 
district taxpayers, representing $36 from 
each of the 437,000 residents of the dis- 
trict. 





Flag Salute in Schools 

Ques. Please explain the correct way to 
give the flag salute in schools—Ans. The 
following ceremony for the flag salute is 
recommended by the American Flag Asso- 
ciation: If it is eustomary to have a flag 
hanging in the front of the schoolroom it is 
left in its regular position for the salute. 
Otherwise a pupil is appointed to hold the 
flag before the school. For this purpose a 
medium-sized flag on a short staff is pref- 
erable. At a signal from the teacher all 
the pupils arise in their places and stand 
erect. Then they all bring the open right 
hand, palm downwards, up to the fore- 
head, the thumb just touching the eye- 


brow, and when thus standing, they repeat 
in concert slowly and distinctly the pledge: 
“I pledge allegiance to my flag and to the 
republic for which it stands—one nation, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 
At the words “to my flag” everyone extends 
the right hand so that it points toward the 
flag. It is held in that position until the 
pledge is completed when the hand drops 
to the side. Following the salute it is cus- 
tomary to sing “America” or some other 
patriotic song. Some teachers substitute 
the words “the American flag” in the pledge 
in place of “my flag.” They say that for- 
eign pupils may be thinking of their na- 
tive flag during the salute if “my flag” is 
used. But that seems to be merely a ques- 
tion of opinion and taste. 





The Carpet-Baggers 


Ques. Who were the carpet-baggers and 
why were they so called?—Ans. This was 
the name applied to certain Northern polit- 
ical adventurers in the South immediately 
following the Civil war. They made them- 
selves especially. obnoxious to the Southern 
people by pandering to the votes of the 
colored population. During this period sev- 
eral negroes were elevated to the position of 
governor, congressman and senator. The 
state governments established by these un- 
scrupulous politicians by the aid of negro 
majorities were called “carpet-bag gov- 
ernments.” They were so called because 
the carpet-baggers were usually men with- 
out property and it was said they could 
earry everything they owned in a carpet- 
bag. Perhaps more hard feeling was caus- 
ed between the North and South because of 
the carpet-baggers than by the war itself. 





Speed of Light from Moon 
Ques. How long does it take light from 
the moon to reach the earth?—Ans. About 
one and one-third seconds. 





Composition of Asbestos 


Ques. What is the composition of as- 
bestos?—Ans. Asbestos is the name applied 
to several fibrous minerals such as amphi- 
bole and chrysotile. Amphibole is a sili- 
cate of lime and magnesia combined with 
alumina and chrysolite is hydrated silicate 
of magnesia. These minerals occur in long 
and flexible fibers and can be woven into a 
kind of cloth. Asbestos will not burn and 
its principal use is as a protection against 
fire. Many asbestos articles, such as cur- 
tains, gloves, clothes etc., are composed of 
the mineral fibers woven with canvas, felt 
or other material. Canada is the largest pro- 
ducer of mineral asbestos, although asbes- 
tos deposits are found in most countries 
of the world. “Asbestos” comes from a 
Greek word meaning “incombustible.” 





Number of Lepers 

Ques. How many lepers are there in the 
world? How many in the United States?— 
Ans. It is estimated that there are now 
3,000,000 lepers in the world, two-thirds of 
whom are in China. According to the public 
health service there were nearly 300 lepers 
in the United States proper in 1911. It is 
believed that this number has increased 
considerably since then. The government 
hospital at Carville, La. is the national 
leper home in this country. A farm and 
dairy are conducted at Carville and the 
lepers are supplied with work and recrea- 
tion. Leper hospitals are also maintained in 
Massachusetts, New York and California. 
There are several hundred lepers in Hawaii, 
many of whom are kept in the famous leper 
colony on Molokai island. Strict segrega- 
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Lucy Farrar 
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A Little 
Each Month 


Lucy Farrar’s family suffered a stagger- 
ing loss when the schooner ‘Annie 
Laurie” went down in a storm, but Lucy 
had been quietly laying aside a definite 
part of the old vessel’s earnings, month 
by month. When the news of the ship- 
wreck arrived, Lucy showed her husband 
@ box well filled with first mortgage 
bonds paying 7% and 744% interest. 


You, too, can provide for the future 
by investing regularly in Miller First 
Mortgage Bonds. You can pay a small 
sum each week or each month, as Lucy 
Farrar did, until the bond is yours. or 
you can ‘invest outright, for cash. 


Mail the coupon today for full story, 
“When Lucy Farrar’s Ship Came In.” 


$100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1,000 Bonds 
Interest payable twice yearly 


Yield: 7% to 742% 


G.L.MILLER & G. 


1226 Carbide and Carbon Bidg., 30 East 42nd Street, New York 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St.Louis, Buffalo, Atlanta, Memphis, Knoxville 
‘*First—the Investor’s Welfare’’ 


SB SQ SS SB SSBB SB eB See eee ee ee eS ee ee 
G. L. MILLER & COMPANY, Inc. 
1226 Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Dear Sirs: Please send me the story ‘““‘When Lu 
Farrar’s Ship Came In,’’ and circular describing 
good 742% bond issue. I am looking for a way 
invest $.--=-==———é« matting iin’ about year 
(These blanks need not be filled in, but the informa 
tion helps us to give you personal service.) 
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Address 
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Make $120 Weekly in Spare Time 


Sell what the public wants —long distance radio receiving sets 
sales weekly pays $120 profit. No big investment, no canvass 
Sharpe of Colorado made $955 in one month. Representatives 
wanted at once. This plan is sweeping the country ~—write today 
giving name of your county. 


OZARKA, 835 Washington Bivd., Chicago 


ARE YOU BASHFUL? é::. 








scious?’ 
Send dime for gS soe gy te how you can overcome these 
troubles. eritas, Dept. D, 1400 Broadway. New York 





Homespun Tobacco Five pounds chewing, $1.7 5, ten $3, 
twenty,$5.25;Smoking, five pounts, 

$1.25, ten, $2, twenty, $3.50. Pipe and Recipe free. Send no mo 

Pay when received. Kentucky Tob op ih, Ky. 


Pathfinder Offers Boys 
Chance to Make Money 


The Pathfinder is now so well known and so well like 
all over the land that we want some energetic and am 
bitious boy in each locality to act as our agent. Her 
is a chance for the right kind of boy to build up a litt 
business of his own, thereby gaining valuable experienc: 
and at the same time earning a nice sum each week 

Parents and teachers are invited to call this matter 
to the attention of some boy who they believe is fitte:! 
for taking up this work and get him to write to us at 
once for particulars. The boy should tell us how many 
copies of the Pathfinder he thinks he can dispose of each 
week. We are willing to supply him free with enoug) 
sample copies etc. to give him a start. But he must 
be a hustler. 

No elaborate preparations or formalities are required. 
The boy will not have to take his profits in the form of 
premiums but will get the cash at once and have it to 
spend as he pleases. He will simply receive his bundle 
of Pathfinders from the postoffice each week, sell as 
many of them as he can and report and remit to us at 
stated periods. Any copies he does not sell he can leave 
at houses as samples so people can read them and see 
for themselves what a wonderful paper the Pathfinder’ is 
The following week the boy will call where he has 
left samples and see if the people don’t want to buy & 
copy each week. In this way a regular route can be 
built up and the list increased, thus increasing the 
boy’s profits. Where people prefer to subscribe for the 
paper and get it by mail instead of buying a copy each 
week the boy can take the subscription and we will pa 
him a liberal commission. 

Don’t miss this opportunity. Write without delay «- 
the first boy who. registers in each locality will have tl 
preference, and he will remain our agent as loi 
as he shows he’s a hustler. Address 











The Pathfinder, (Boy Agent Dept.), Washinrton. D C 
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tion for lepers is practiced in: nearly all 
parts of this country. The exact number 
of lepers eannot be given because the word 
“leprosy” is loosely used to include two or 
three different diseases. There are only a 
~nall number of lepers in the United States 
who are afflicted in the same manner as 
the lepers mentioned in the Bible. The 
modern forms of the disease seem to be 
worse than the ancient. No sure cure for 
leprosy im all cases has so far been dis- 
covered. There are a number of cases on 
record where the disease seems to have 
been permanently checked by the inten- 
sive use Of Chaulmoogra oil, and many 
eases have been cured when treated in the 
first stages. 
William Gibbs McAdoo 

Ques. Please sketch the career of William 
G. McAdoo. What-is his religion?—Ans. 
William Gibbs McAdoo was born near 


Marietta, Ga., in 1863. He is descended 
from a distinguished Southern family. His 
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This new six-wheel truck is being developed 
by army experts at Camp Molabird. The flexi- 
bility of the construction is shown by the 
blocks under two of the four rear wheels. The 
block under the left wheel is one foot high and 
the one under the right is six inches high, yet 
the body of the truck remains level. 





father, William Gibbs McAdoo, who fought 
in the Mexican war and was a captain in 
the Confederate army during the Civil war, 
was a noted jurist and served as attorney- 
general of Tennessee. McAdoo entered the 
University of -Tennessee at Knoxville but 
dropped out at the end of his junior year 
and beeame a clerk in the U. S. circuit court 
at Chattanooga. Meanwhile he studied law 
and in 1885 was admitted to the bar, being 
only 21 years old. The same year he was 
married to Miss Sarah Fleming, of Chat- 
tanooga. For several years he practiced 
law at Chattanooga but in 1892 he moved 
to New York City and in 1898 he formed a 
law partnership with William McAdoo, a 
native of Ireland and not a relative of his. 

While practicing law in New York Mce- 
\doo became interested in passenger trans- 
portation. As early as 1874 a tunnel under 
the Hudson river from Hoboken, N. J., to 
New York had been started but was aban- 
doned because of difficulties of construc- 
tion, Without any engineering training 
McAdoo renewed this project and in 1902 
formed a company which took over the 
abandoned tunnel and completed it in 1904. 
Later other important tunnels were added 
to the system. In 1912 McAdoo was vice- 
chairman of the Democratic national com- 
mittee and during most of the campaign 
directed affairs for Chairman McCombs 
who was sick. He was appointed secretary 
of treasury in 1913 in the Wilson cabinet 
and contributed much in working out the 
federal reserve bank system. At the out- 
break of the war he was called upon to 
raise unprecedented sums of money and 
his suecessful floating of the four Liberty 
loans is considered one of the remarkable 
feats of public finance. When the railroads 
were taken over by the government in 1917 
he was appointed director-general. He re- 
signed from the cabinet in 1918 and resumed 
lis law practice in New York. Mrs, McAdoo 
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died in 1912 leaving three sons and three 
daughters. In 1914 McAdoo was married 
to Miss Eleanor Wilson, the youngest 
daughter of the president. McAdoo sup- 
ported the league of nations, the prohibi- 
tion amendment and woman suffrage. He 
is a member of the Episcopalian church. At 
present he lives in Los Angeles. 





Duration of Mosquito’s Life 


Ques. How long do mosquitoes live?— 
Ans. There are several hundred known 
species of mosquitoes and the duration of 
life varies in different species. The old be- 
lief that the natural life of a mosquito is 
only 24 hours is without foundation. In 
no species of mosquito do the young pass 
through the larva and pupa states in less 
than 10 days. Adult mosquitoes live for 
several months and in some species many 
of the females hibernate through the win- 
ter to furnish eggs for the next season. 





Europeans in Spitzbergen 
Ques. How many Europeans live in Spitz- 
bergen the year round?—Ans. About 200. 
They mine coal, mostly. 





Conversation in Latin 


Ques. Is there anybody at the present 
time who can speak Latin? For instance, 
can Catholic priests converse with each 
other in Latin?—Ans. It would be impos- 
sible for anybody to carry on a conversa- 
tion in pure Latin on modern topics be- 
cause of the limited vocabulary. However, 
Catholic clergymen speak and write what is 
known as ecclesiastical or church Latin. 
The grammar of church Latin is based on 
classic models but in addition to the regu- 
lar Latin words the vocabulary is made up 
of words from the Greek, Italian and other 
languages. These words from other lan- 
guages are given Latin forms and pronun- 
ciations. Through this medium priests 
from different countries can converse with 
one another, church Latin acting as a world 
language for the Catholic church. Nearly 
all official documents of the church are 
written in ecclesiastical Latin. 





Mrs. Harding’s First Marriage 


Ques. Please tell us about Mrs. Hard- 
ing’s first marriage—Ans. Mrs. Harding, 
whose maiden name was Florence Kling, 
was married to a Mr. DeWolfe who died 
shortly after their marriage. Their only 
son, who is also dead, had two children, 
George and Jean DeWolfe, who are now 
living with their mother at Marion. By 
his will Mr. Harding left these two grand- 
children of Mrs. Harding $2000 each. Mrs. 
Harding was married to Mr. Harding in 1891. 





Invention of Radio 


Ques. How long has radio been in exist- 
ence and who invented it?—Ans. The first 
commercially successful radio or wireless 
system was patented in 1897 by Guglielmo 
Marconi, the Italian inventor, who since 
has become known as the “wireless wizard.” 
Marconi employed electric waves of high 
frequency set up by an induction coil in 
an oscillator. The waves were launched 
into space by a high antenna. The receiv- 
ing apparatus consisted of another antenna 
in circuit with a coherer and small battery 
for operating through a relay the ordinary 
telegraphic receiver. The next important 
discovery in radio was about 1906 when 
Lee De Forest, an American, invented the 
audion or three electrode vacuum tube 
which acts as a detector and amplifier of 
incoming currents. Since then improve- 
ments in radio haye been made by leaps 
and bounds. By 1919 De Forest himself 
had taken out over 120 radio patents. Pop- 
ular interest in radio may be said to date 
from the time of the World war. 
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NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 50 YEARS 








































































Read How $10 a month : 
Becomes $22,000 


BETWEEN the vigorous age ot 25 and the retire- 

ment age of 65, a man or woman can amass more 3 
than $22,000 by making a first payment of $10 

and then putting aside $10 a month under our Invest- 

ment Savings Plan. 


Of that $22,000 only $4,800 is principal paid by the ; 
investor. All the rest—$17,200—is the compound - 
interest. a | 


HOW TO BUILD AN INDE- 
poe oe INCOME, explains how anyone | who 
save $10, fa0, $30 or more a month at 6: ’ > or 


our plan with safety, convenience 


he BS 7 
The coupon below will bring this booklet without any : 
obligation on your part. Send for it now. 


~The F.H.SMITH CoO... ; 
Founded i 


1873 i 
First Mortgage Investments o 
Smith Building, Washington, D. C. 
Please send me your Booklet No. 7-J. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL 





CLASS RINGS 2@& PINS 


cnn Atgeat Ontalng Iesucd — FRESE 
Samroten | caped diane officers 


$. $8.00 
A Te r_ciab emblem oo 
METAL ARTS CG.,\ac., 7754 South Ave.,Rochester,¥.¥ ~~ 


INCOLN-JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY 


HOME STUDY in ACADEMY, COLLEGE, THEOLOGI- t 
CAL, LAW, MUSIC, PHARMACY. Business and Graduate 
Schools leading to deyrees. Box A. G4W. Randolph St.. Gucase 








OF STANDARD HOME REMEDIES. 
— Contains VALUABLE information. Sent 
FREE postpaid. Aeme Sales Co., Dept.9, Empire Bidg.. Deaver.Cole. 
bought and abe, Bargain 


Used Correspondence Courses catalogue 1,000 courses free. . 
‘ork. F 


Students’ Exchange, Dept. 8, 47 West 42 St., NewY 


USED are Courses of al! schodls sold. ! 
rente: exchan . New 1924 catalogue free ' 
(Courses bough), REE MOUNTAIN. PISGAH. ALABAMA | 


WISH TO BORROW $4000 5 °225:%.5.°%5,98:7 
200 acres land in Miss. Del- 


ta; the land as security. H. W. MOORE, Bx. 34, Blaine, Miss. 
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FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
WANTED! ,” 7 Qept. F177, Rochester, N.Y. 
te $192 , Sirs: Send me, without charge, 


s (1) specimen Railway Mail 

instoee, @~ Clerk Examination questions; (2) 

Country O° schedule showing places of U. 8. 

Government Gupinctlens: (3) Mst of 
/ Government jobs now obtainable. 
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The Recreation Hour~ 








Printing with Potatoes 


The common garden variety of Irish 
or sweet potato may be used to print 
effectively on paper or cloth. Designs 
for cushion-covers, window-curtains, 
lamp-shades and even simple dresses 
‘can be worked out. Flowers, trees, 
birds, ships and waves printed on vari- 
ous materials make attractive decora- 
tions. Invitations for various occasions 
seem quaint and original when printed 
with a potato block. Initial letters may 
be cut from small, firm vegetables of 
the carrot or turnip variety and sec- 
tions from the green tomato or onion 
may be used to make amusing designs. 

A sound potato or two, a small knife, 
a piece of flannel, a small paint brush, 
some common house-paints, a pane of 
glass or a flat-bottomed dish and several 
newspapers are all the materials needed 
other than the actual cloth on which 
the designs are to be printed. Ordinary 
dyes can be used ia the place of house- 
paints if they are mixed to the same 
consistency. 

The first thing to do when making 
the blocks is to cut the potato in half, 
either across or lengthwise according 
to the design desired. Simple designs 
may be cut directly into the potato, but 
the difficult ones should be drawn on 
paper and then cut out and pasted on 
the flat surface of the potato to serve 
as a guide when cutting the blocks. The 
blocks should be thick enough to stand 
an even pressure on all parts of the 
printing-surface when printing is be- 
ing done. 

If different colors are desired in the 
same design, hollows of any shape can 
be cut in the printing-surface. When 
the block is charged with a color and 
printed these hollows leave blank 
spaces on the material. Small cylin- 
drical pieces of potato may then be 
charged with a different color and used 
to fill in the opening. However, a sin- 
gle block may be charged wth several 
colors at each printing by using a sep- 
arate brush for each color. The paint 
should be smooth, fairly thick and not 
watery. 

To print a pattern, about six layers of 
newspapers should first be smoothly 
and evenly placed on a table, then the 
cloth on which the design is to be 
printed should be stretched smoothly 
over. the papers, and pinned down to 
the table with thumb tacks. Next, take 
the block charged with paint and press 
it firmly and evenly down on the cloth 
to make the impression. The printing- 
surface of the blocks should be re- 
charged each time. A _ black thread 
stretched across the cloth serves as an 
excellent guide. 


A more rapid method of recharging 
the blocks is to Saturate a piece of felt 
or flannel with the paint and place it on 
a pane of glass and use it as the ordi- 
nary inking-pad is used. A fresh piece 
of paper should be placed under each 
piece of cloth to be printed, so that any 


color which may have come through 
from a former printing will not be taken 
up on the back of the new piece. Mate- 
rials printed in this manner may be 
washed several times if mild soap is 
used. Ironing the backs of prints just 
after the paint has dried will set the 
colors and help them to resist washing. 


An Example of P. T. Barnum’s Ingenuity 

One of the most spectacular stunts of 
that master showman and publicist, 
Phineas Taylor Barnum (“The Great 
P. T.”) was his plowing elephant, in- 
troduced in 1855 and from which he 
secured at least $250,000 worth of free 
advertising. The National Republican 
explains that the proximity of Barnum’s 
home in Connecticut to the New York, 
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The Famous Plowing Elephant 


New Haven and Hartford railroad gave 
the genial showman the idea of hitch- 
ing one of his circus elephants to a plow 
and plowing while passenger trains 
were going by. 

An attendant, gorgeously arrayed in 
oriental costume, was given a time-table 
and told to start the animal down the 
furrow whenever a train hove in sight. 
The scheme worked beyond Barnum’s 
wildest anticipations. Thousands of 
people came to witness the novel sight. 
Noted journalists and writers were sent 
to “cover” the story. Artists and pho- 
tographers rushed to the scene. The 
story was circulated all over the world. 

Agricultural experts were hoodwink- 
ed. They kept writing to Barnum for 
further information. There were so 
many inquiries that the showman had 
grossly incorrect information printed 
in answer to them. Each of these he 
marked “Strictly Confidential” in send- 
ing to inquirers. The field was plowed 
more than 60 times before the advertis- 
er felt that he had obtained his money’s 
worth. The truth of the matter is that 
the elephant’s trainer had great diffi- 
culty in making even a pretense of 
plowing, and he kept it up only as long 
as the spectators were in sight. 


A “Magnetic” Experiment 

You show your audience your “magic 
wand”—any kind of smooth round stick 
painted black—which you lay on the 
table, part of the wand projecting over 
the edge. With your left hand grasping 
the wrist of your right you bring the 
latter, palm down, over the wand and 
when you raise it the wand comes with 
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it, held securely to the under side of 
your hand by “magnetic” force. The 
inside of your left hand is against the 
under side of your right wrist. In this 
position it is easy to extend the left 
forefinger as the right palm comes 
down over the table, pass it under the 
wand and so hold the latter firmly 
against the right palm. Don’t raise the 
hand too high and don’t allow the “mag- 
netic force” to act too long or someone 
will detect the secret. 


Sure Death to Insects 
Before the days of strict postal laws 
the mails were used in many swindles,. 
At that time a certain insect was threat- 
ening ruin to agricultural crops. An 
unscrupulous individual announced 
that he had discovered an_ infallibic 
method of killing the pests. For money 
sent the farmer got in return a tiny 

wooden mallet and this verse: 


Take the little insect, 
Hit him on the head; 
Hit him hard and often, 

Hit him till he’s dead. 


The E’s Mission 

Someone has advanced the opinion 
that the letter “e” is the most unfortu- 

nate letter in the English alphabet, be- 
cause it is always out of cash, forever 
in debt, never out of danger and in hell 
all the time. For some reason, he over- 
looked the fortunates of the letter, so 
we call his attention to the fact that 
“e” is never in war and always in peace. 
It is the beginning of existence, the 
commencement of ease and the end of 
trouble. Without it there would be no 
meat, no life and no heaven. It is the 
center of honesty, makes love and caus- 
es happiness. 


Curious Fact About Oranges 

You have probably noticed that an 
apple always has five cells in which iis 
seeds are held. But with an orange it 
is different, for the number of sections 
varies considerably, being generally a 
dozen or more. There is a way to tell 
in advance, before you have taken off 
the peel, how many sections a given 
orange has, and if you know the trick 
you can perform what seems to be quite 
a wonderful feat in clairvoyance, 

At the stem end of the orange you will 
find a little wheel-shaped depression 
where the stem was pulled away, and 
if you will count the spokes in this 
wheel it will give you the number of 
sections. Each section of the orange is 
virtually a separate fruit, and the num- 
ber of sections seems to be governed by 
the number of cells which are fertilized 
in the bud. The next time you eat an 
orange, see if you can learn the number 
of sections by looking at the stem scar. 





PATHFINDER PUZZLERS 


Please do not ask the Pathfinder to furnish solutions to 
puzzle-problems. When you have a problem in everyday 
life you have to fifid the solution. The Pathfinder is tryins 
to teach people to depend on themselves. 


No. 203. Determine the smallest num- 
ber which when divided by 2, 3, 4, 5, ©. 
7, 8, 9 or 10 leaves as remainders 1, 2 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 respectively. Ans. 
to 202—1892. 
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Personalities in the 68th Congress 


The current Congressional Directory 
is unique because of the many human 
sidelights which have crept into, its 
piographies. These write-ups are per- 
sonal contributions by the members, 
and some of them include some pretty 
good advertising. Possibly because of 
past criticism of lengthy personalities, 
many of the present senators and repre- 
sentatives give extremely short sketches 
of themselves. “Fiorello H. LaGuardia, 
of New York City,” writes one represen- 
tative, and lets it go at that. A Pennsyl- 
vania representative gives his biography 
thus: “W.W.Griest, member since 1900,” 
and stops. “T. H. Caraway, Democrat, 
Jonesboro,” is all that Arkansas senator 
cares to put on record. 


More detailed is the sketch of Rep. 
MacLaffery of Cal. Among other things 
he prides himself that he has “crossed 
the continent more than threescore of 
times,” and that his “fraternal life has 
been extensive.” Rep. Casey of Pa., who 
began work as a coal breaker at the 
age of eight, has a family of 11 children 
—eight boys and three girls—who6 are 
mentioned by name. His family is near- 
ly equaled by that of Rep. Wefald of 
Minn. who has 10 kiddies. 


Rep. Blanton of Texas takes about a 
page to tell about his stormy career. He 


dwells at length on his family tree. Sen- . 


ator Brookhart of Iowa boasts of his 
prowess as a marksman; perhaps he 
wants to make his opponents fear him. 
Rep. Bloom of N. Y. reminds the public 
that he used to be known as “the music 
man” beeause he published songs. A 
rival in this connection is Rep. Winter 
of Wyo. who is the author of the state 
song, “Wyoming,” also two novels about 
the wild and woolly West. 

The biography of Rep. Berger, the 
Wisconsin socialist, is given over to re- 
citing his elections-and his rejections by 
the house “on account of having been 
opposed to the entrance of the United 
States in the World war.” After a sen- 
tence of 20 years in the penitentiary was 
reversed he finally got in—congress. 
‘ep. Howard of Nebr. relates that he 
was “married at lawful age” and is 
“still married.” ‘He was lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of that staté while “holding con- 
temporaneously the higher office of edi- 
tor of a country newspaper.” The direc- 
tory shows that McLeod of Mich. is the 
baby of congress.” He was born in 
1895. The next youngest member is 
Rep. Hill of Ala. who was 29 years old 
in December. 

Senator Stanfield of Ore. claims that 
he is “America’s largest producer of 
wool and mutton.” Rep. Reed of W. Va. 
refers readers to “Who’s Who in Amer- 

”’ for his record. Senator Frazier of 
N. Dak. while in college “attained wide 
distinction in athletics.” Senator War- 
ren of Wyo. is the only member who 
can boast of a congressional medal of 
honor for gallantry on the field of battle. 
He received it during the Civil war. 

Rep. Beck of Wis. is a “breeder of 
pure-bred Guernsey cattle.” Since he 
as elected to congress, Senator Heflin 


of Ala. “has devoted his time to the study 
of public questions.” Rep. Schneider of 
Wis. holds a position in civil life “which 
requires extensive traveling both in 
this country and Canada.” Rep. John- 
son of W. Va. owns “one of the largest 
apple orchards in the Shenandoah val- 
ley.” Rep. Woodrum of Va. is “widely 
known in his native state as an orator 
and talented singer.” Rep. Deal of Va. 
has “handled relatively large sums of 
money” as a city official. 

Rep. Glatfelter of Pa. is a direct de- 
scendant of Casper Glatfelter who came 
to this country from Switzerland in 
1743. Rep. McSwain of S. C. completed 
a course at an officers’ training school 
in 1917 but had his commission post- 
poned until 1918 “for the purpose of 
winding up personal and professional 
business obligations.” Rep. Sites of Pa. 
was county director for the sale of war 
savings stamps during the war. Rep. 
Carter of Okla. has had a rather check- 
ered career, being a cowboy, store clerk, 


‘auditor, school superintendent, mining 


trustee, fire insurance agent and ranch- 
er. Rep. Hastings of the same state is a 
Cherokee Indian by blood. 

Rep. Speaks of Ohio served in the 
war with Germany, commanding the 
73rd brigade, 37th division, from the 
call for troops “until illegally and un- 
justly declared discharged without 
cause or reason being assigned.” Rep. 
Richards of Nev. “walked 120 miles to 
the famous Tonapah mining camp and 
was almost immediately elected to the 
man-sized job (as it was the time of the 
gold rush) of district attorney.” Rep. 
Manlove of Mo. comes from “the land 
of a million smiles.” Senator Spencer 
of Mo. was captain of a Missouri home 
guard during the war. 


Magnus Johnson, senator from Minne- 
sota, was born in Sweden; attended 
common school and high-school for a 
short time; came to the United States in 
1891, at the age of 20; naturalized in 
1899; married and has six children; 
connected with many co-operative or- 
ganizations in Minnesota. (He admits 
that his secretary wrote his biography.) 
Rep. Tinkham of Mass. was “the first 
American to fire a shot against the Aus- 


‘trains after the declaration of war by 


the United States against Austria.” Rep. 
O’Connor of La. has made many 
speeches over the country on various 
subjects. As an assistant attorney-gen- 
eral Rep. Strong of Kans. claims to have 
enforced the prohibition law. Forty- 
five members are World war veterans; 
a number were wounded. 


Woman-like, Mrs. Mae E. Nolan, the 
only female member of the 68th con- 
gress, declines to state her age. Nine- 
teen new senators and 129 new repre- 
sentatives introduce themselves. Many 
take occasion to tell about their early 
struggles to acquire an education. The 
president’s modest biography, buried 
in the middle of the book, consists of 
less than 10 lines. 





If you know the value of money go and 
try to borrow some.—Benjamin Franklin. 





There is a 
Master Key 


Which can unlock the se- 
cret chambers of success; 
can throw wide the doors 
which seem to bar men 
from the treasure house of 
nature; it is for those who 
are wise enough to under- 
Stand, broad enough to 
Weigh the evidence and 
firm enough to follow 
their own judgment. This 
May seém to be too good 
to be true, but when you 
remember thatby the touch 
of a button or the turn of 
a lever, science has placed 
almost infinite resources 
at the disposal of- man, it 
is evident that there may 
be still other resources 
not generally known, but 
which contain even greater 
possibilities. One writer 
says: “I have found the 
Master Key and with it 
each day am unlocking the 
storehouse of wisdom and 
, success of which I[ was 
heretofore rg ag oo 
” Another says: “The Master Key is too 
aneie a title sy such a stupendous revela- 
ion.” 
: Evidence of almost priceless value will be 
sent without cost or obligation of any kind. 


CHARLES F. WAANEL, 208 Howard Bldg, St.Louis, Mo. 


NBO 
PAR! HOM NEY. 


make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare 
You nang | No canvassing 





or soliciting, We instruct you by our — 

simple Directograph System, « supply ply you with 

work and pay you cash eac 

today for full particulars oad io atites. 
-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 

Authorized Capital $2,550,000. .00 


84 Colborne Building, oronto, Can. 


Wrist | Watch 


1 time keeper, given 
for selling oske 40, packs of vegetable ov 
flower seeds (mention which) at l0c per 
lar: ack. Easily sold—EARN BIG 
MONEY OR PREMIUMS. Get sam- 
ple lot today. Send no money. We 
trust you till seeds are sold. 


American Seed Co. 
Box A-21 Lancaster, Pa. 

















Wanees. al} 68 op 
District Salesmen ye3 i. 
yearly. We train 
the inexperienced. 
NOVELTY CO. 






34 Bar St., Canton, Ghie 





SELL yOuR PROPERTY where a tevay my 
REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO., Dept. said LINCOLN, NEBR. 


LEADING $ 
MAGAZINES 


Four yore | magazines each for a full 
ear and the Pathfinder, leading national week- 
y, for 6 monthse—74 big papers for only a 
little more than one cent each. 


Kinds of WOOD and WIRE PUZ- 
2 8] O zs ZLES. Leader wry I!lustrated List 10 cents. 
WESTERN PUZZLE WORKS. St. Paul, Minn 








Pathfinder  (24/38453)) ONLY 
Farm & Home (.s23:s) $100 
The Household (sdécs) caf: 
American Woman (issées)| For 

Mother’s Home Life (sides) ) All Five 





Add 50c and get Pathfincer § Year Instead of 6 Months 


Don’t miss this exceptional opportunity just 
because you are already a subscriber to any 
of above. Send your order NOW and your 
subscription will be extended from date of 
s iration. PRICE ADVANCES TO $1.60 SOON, 

Clip this advertisement and send with order. 

A Dollar Bill Will Do—We Take the Risk. 


Ezra Smith Co., Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 
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Women’s Newsettes~ 











Woman Rum Runner Captured. Pro- 
hibition enforcement agents at Leonar- 
do, N. J., captured a woman rum run- 
ner who was taking a Ford load of 
whisky to New York. The agents did 
not arrest her but seized her car and 
the 20 cases of liquor valued at $1200. 





House Given to Girl Scouts. The 
“Home Sweet Home” house erected in 
Washington last summer as a national 
demonstration home for the Better 
Homes in America campaign was pre- 
sented by the General Federation of 
Women’s clubs to the Girl Scouts. The 
house, which is an exact replica of the 
home of John Howard Payne on Long 
Island, will be moved and used as a 
permanent demonstration center. 





Requires Assistant Secretary. Mrs. 
Coolidge has received so much mail 
since the opening of the social sea- 
son that she has had to employ an as- 
sistant social secretary. The hundreds 
of letters sent to the first lady of the 
land consist of invitations to attend 
public meetings and social functions, re- 
quests to act as a patron for various 
movements and appeals for recom- 
mendations and approval of charitable 
undertakings. Mrs. Coolidge insists 
that every letter, no matter whom it is 
from, shall receive an answer. Miss 
Laura Harlan is her social secretary 
and Miss Mary Randolph has been en- 
gaged as assistant. 


Wants Girls to Make Beds. During a 
discussion respecting dormitories in the 
University of Minnesota Dr. W. J. Mayo, 
member of the board of regents, object- 
ed to the hiring of chambermaids for 
making beds and cleaning rooms in the 
girls’ dormitories. “I dare say,” declar- 
ed Dr. Mayo, “that most of the woman 
students living there made up their 
own beds when they were home. I do 
not see why they should abandon that 
wholesome practice while at the uni- 
versity.” 

Gives Mrs. Coolidge Canary. The ca- 
nary bird, Lehengrin jr., which won the 
first prize at the international canary 
singing contest at Cleveland, has been 
given to Mrs. Coolidge. The bird was 
owned by Joseph Wolf, of Chicago. 





Would Resurrect League Issue. Amer- 
ican universities are teaching “fake 
economics, an old-fashioned banking 
system and an old-fashioned every- 
thing,” declared Dr. M. Carey Thomas, 
president emeritus of Bryn Mawr col- 
lege, in an address at New York. “We 
must recognize,” she said, “that every- 
thing we used to believe in has ceased 
to work; our industrial system, capital, 
currency—which now in Europe is bas- 
ed not on gold but paper—employment, 
labor, agriculture, housing, feeding, 
transportation, our voting system, rep- 
resentative government—in short, de- 
mocracy itself.” Miss Thomas, who has 
just returned from a 16 months visit in 
Europe, favors entrance of the United 





States into the league of nations and 
says that American women must “refuse 
forever to have the league made a par- 
tisan question” and must unite “to make 
it the great question of the next presi- 
dential campaign.” 


Judge Favors Blend Girls. Judge 
Thomas F. Graham, of San Francisco, 
says that blond girls are all right to a 
certain extent, but it is the blond “baby 
stare” which is directly . responsible 
for most of the divorce business. His 
advice to young men is to marry dark 
complexioned girls, preferably those 
with high cheek bones and big noses. 
Such girls, says the judge, are hard 
workers and money savers. 


Attacks Monroe Doctrine. “There are 
more entangling things in the Monroe 
doctrine,” declared Mrs. Carrie Catt, 
suffrage leader, in a speech at New 
York, “than George Washington ever 
dreamed of. 
right and true because all Americans 
believe in it, is wrong, because South 
Americans do not believe in it.” Mrs. 
Catt says “our policy is worn out; it is 
now a defense of our commerce, a de- 
fense of big business.” Her idea is that 
since the war the Monroe doctrine has 
been inapplicable and serves no pur- 
pose except a subject for interpreta- 
tion by secretaries of state. “It’s like 
an old umbrella,” she declares, “you 
can’t throw it away.” 





White House Chef. Mrs. Martha Mul- 
vey, the present chef at the White 
House, has held her position since the 
Taft administration. Her duty is to 
prepare the meals for the president and 
his family and also to plan all state 
dinners. 





Schoolteacher Inherits a Fortune. 
Seventy-five years ago Louis T. Leh- 
meyer acted as best man in Germany at 
the wedding of the grandmother of 
Elizabeth Wurthmann, a schoolteacher 
at Jersey City. For many years Leh- 
meyer lived alone on the top floor of 
an old New York tenement house and 
was supposed to be very poor. But 
after he had died a few weeks ago it 
was learned that he left a fortune of 
$500,000 to Miss Wurthmann, who he 
said reminded him of her grandmother. 


Women 80 Makes Debut. Throughout 
her life Mrs. Henry Wright, of Dallas, 
Tex., wanted to be a concert singer. But 
her parents died when she was young 
and after her marriage the cares of her 
family prevented her from pacticing 
her music. But she sang in the local 
church and during the war led com- 


Are You Well Gowned ? 


Any girl or woman, 15 or over, can 

easily learn GOWN DESIGN- VY 

/ ING AND MAKING IN =~ 

(es TEN WEEKS. Expertsearn 

$40 to $100 a week. » ~ 

Mail Coupon - 
Today. - Send me free sample lessons 

Gown 














To say the doctrine is. 
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4592—A New and Stylish Frock.—3 Sizes: 16, 18 and 
20 years. A 16 year size requires 2% yards of 54 inch 
material. Price 15 cents. 

4430—A Good Style for Mature Figures.—8 Sizes: 36, 38. 
40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 inches bust measure. A 38 inch 
size requires 5 yards of 40 inch material. For pane! and 
collar of contrasting material 154 yards 27 inches wide wil! 
be required. Price 15 cents. re 

4599—A Pleasing Model for School or ‘Afternoon Wear 
—4 Sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. A 12 year size requires 
8 yards of 40 inch material of one kind. To make as 
lustrated requires 1% yards of plain material and 1% yards 
of checkered material. Price 15 cents. 

4403—A Simple Comfortable House Dress.—7 Sizes: 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust measure. A 38 inch 
size requires 5 yards of 32 inch, material. Price 15 cents 

45 A Pretty Play Suit.—4 Sizes: 2, 3, 4 and 5 years 
A 2 year size requires 2% yards of 27 inch material. T° 
make as illustrated requires % yard of plain material and 
% yard of figured material 36 inches wide. Price 15 cents. 

45 Pretty Night Dress.—4 Sizes: Small, 34-55 
Medium, 38-40; Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 46-48 inches 
bust measure. A Medium size requires 45% yards of %6 
inch material. To trim with contrasting material requires 
% yard 36 inches wide or 25% yards of lace 3 inches wie 
if trimmed as illustrated. Price 15 cents. 


Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 


Herewith find ...... cents for which send me the fo 
lowing patterns at 15 cents each: 
Number .......... Size .... Number .........- Size 
Number .......... Size .... Number .......... Size ... 


De not order other patterns on this coupon. 
Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted an! 
write your name and address on lines below. Send orders 
for pattern to Pathfinder. Washington, D. C 


PENNS oi cect h ndawind ed cpeddhebe ts dee ckévedvceumeiees: 


FASHION BOOK NOTICE 

Send 10 cents in silver or stamps for our UP-TO-DATE 
FALL & WINTER 1923-1924 BOOK OF FASHIUNS. 
showing color plates, and containing 500 designs of Ladies’. 
Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, a CONCISE and COM- 
PREHENSIVE ARTICLE ON DRESSMAKING, ALSO 
SOME POINTS FOR THE NEEDLE (illustrating 30 0! 
the various simple stitches), all valuable hints to the 
home dressmaker. 
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Tangier has been called “the city without a 
country.” For 144 years its status has per- 
plexed diplomatic circles. A temporary inter- 
national commission administers affairs in’ the 
city and a territory of 140 square miles about 
it. Wheeled vehicles are seldom geen in Africa’s 
most northwesterly city. However, the streets 
are crowded and the call “Balak” (“look out’) 
keeps pedestrians dodging about to let heavily 
laden donkeys pass. The natives take advan- 
tage of convenient doorways to enjoy the sun- 
shine, 





munity singing. A short time ago the 
dream of her girlhood was realized. At 
the age of 80 she went to New York and 
became a pupil of Mme. Ida Haggerty- 
Snell who arranged a concert for her. 
After the program of a dozen selections 


Mme. Haggerty-Snell asked if the au- 


dience thought Mrs. Wright could sing. 
The audience replied by applauding af- 
lirmatively for two minutes. 





Turns in-False Alarm. When Mrs. 
Josephine Lameir, of Cincinnati, got on 
a street car without enough money to 
pay her fare the conductor put her off. 
Mrs. Lameir was furious and thought 
that she had to have revenge on some- 
body. So she “just simply turned in a 
fire alarm.” 





Women Attempt to Lynch Man. New 
York police were called out to prevent 
about a hundred angry women from 
lynching Adam Laimer, who the women 
said fraudulently collected light bills 
after stealing the bills from apartment 
house mailboxes. A policeman saw the 
crowd of women dragging Laimer 
through the streets. The band was con- 
ducted by a woman who carried a 
brand-new clothesline. In response to 
a riot call several policemen rescued 
the man from the women and took him 
to jail to answer larceny charges. The 
women openly avowed that they in- 
tended to “string him up.” 





Whisky on Wrecked Train. The only 
doctor on the Twentieth Century train 
wrecked near Forsythe, N. Y., was Olga 
Thoren, of Chicago. Dr. Thoren said 
her only equipment for giving first aid 
to the injured was a manicure set, but 
when she called for stimulants, it seem- 
oS that nearly every survivor had a 

flask of whisky. “There was an out- 
pouring of everything from hip flasks to 
suiteases filled with booze,” declared 
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Dr. Thoren after reaching Chicago. 
“Gin and Scotch predominated. TIve 
never seen so much liquor since pre- 
prohibition days. I gave first aid to 
most of the 40 persons injured in the 
wreck and the liquor doubtless was of 
some value.” 


Journeys 10,000 Miles. Miss Margaret 
Burch, a London schoolteacher, is on a 
10,000-mile trip to be married to Maj. 
Cuthbert Burnculander, manager of a 
copra concern on Fanning Island in the 
South Pacific. Since there is no minis- 
ter on the island the captain of the boat 
on which Miss Burch is traveling has 
agreed to perform the ceremony. 





VIEWS OF INTEREST TO. WOMEN 


Asheville Times—The richer the woman, 
the smaller her-dog. 


San Francisco Chronicle—The modern 
husband is one who knows how to apologize 
gracefully when his wife is at fault. 





San Francisco Chronicle—The modern 
girl may have her little weaknesses, but 
she isn’t effeminate. 





Birmingham News—If exercize will pre- 
vent surplus flesh, why do so many women 
have double chins? 


Kansas City Star—A psychologist says 
women are more intelligent than men of 
the same age. Thus women find themselves 
at a great mental disadvantage later on, 
due to their habit of never becoming older 
than 30. 


Pittsburgh Gazette-Times—Eight million 
employed American women receive salaries 
of $2000 or more and spend more for 
clothes than wives of $10,000-a-year men. 
This answers why the girls cannot afford 
to marry. 








Asheville Times—The maternal version 
is: What the young boy rips, mother sews. 


Toledo Bladé—One reason the old-fash- 
ioned bustle can never come back is that 
it would cost too much to rebuild all the 
automobiles. 





Osborne Enterprise—Why is it that long- 
legged fathers just won’t understand that 
little short-legged children can’t keep up 
with them? 


Belle Plain Herald—This will be a perfect 
world when husbands are as ‘liberal with 
their money as they are with their advice. 





Tacoma News-Tribune—This is the time 
of year when a shiftless man decides not 
to fix the screen door until next spring. 
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LOOMS $9.90 
AND UP. BIG MONEY 
% WEAVING AT HOME. 
‘a> Necessary to weave 
carpets, etc., on 
DaION. Looms from rags and 
waste material. Home weaving is 
fascinating and highly profitable. 
Weavers are rushed with o 
to send f > loom beok. t 
fete ait ab tory St mesring tnd cor ppader: 
. 288 Factory St.. Boonville. N.Y. 














Sharpens dullest knives, scise 
sors, sickles etc. quick- 
ly. Money back —— 
tee removes 90% 
of your sales re- 
sistance. Sent post- 
paid for 50c. Price 
to agents 32 a 
Dozen. Price 







200% Profit 
Hustlers make 
$25aday sell- 
ing the PREMIER 

KNIFE & SCISSORS 














SHARPENER. Every < 
home, tailor shep, res- upon re- 
taurant, pate. buys on ceipt of 
minute’s demonstration. first order. 





Premier Mfg. Co., 806-K East Grand Bivd.. Detroit, Mich. 


OUR BIG OFFER 


Here is the biggest value ever offered in magazines. You may 
have the Pathfinder sent to two different addresses, eac h fe or one 
year,or your subscription will be extended two years as yomimay 
desire. The other magazines each for one year to one address, 


152 Magazines for Only $2 


— Send Carrency At Our Risk —— 


The Pathfinder (,8,%ou3..) 
People’s Popular =D 2 
Farm & Home 
American 
(Formerly American Woma: 


Mother’s Home Life (isgues) Save $1.35 


YOU NEED NOT WRITE A LETTER 
Just clip this advertisement and enclose in an envelope with 
your name, address and remittance and mail at once to 


PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS 2° 


CABLE GRIP Atizetabte cover Re. 
mover and Se is a 

workd beater. One man sold 120in 10 1-Zhours, 
another mace 29 sales in 27 calls. MAKE $10 
rm to DAILY; sells to every home. Opens 
WY any size bottle or jar; seals fruit jars 
perfectly, saving contents. Buy from Manufac- 
turers. Sample 25c. SEND $2 FOR SAM- 
PLE DOZEN. BOYLE LOCK CO, 
St.. Detroit, Mich 


































PIMPLES 


Your Skin Can Be Quickly 

Pimples, Blackheads vAcne Acne ore rome - 

the face or body, Barbers Itch, Eczema, 

Enlarged Pores and Cily or Shiny Skin. 
Write today for my FREE BOOKLET 

FREE? -; *A CLEAR-TONE SKIN,” tellin how 
cured myself after being affii et Picard 


Odtils dase et 0 cea ten peas ate dn the choca ania 
E.S.GIVENS, 319 enereenieinss Kancas City, Mo. 














PEPTTTTG WONDERFUL SILK AND VELVET BARGAINS 
For Quilts, Fancy Work, Portieres ~y Send 
10 Cents for big package of large Suciful silk 
remnants, including free quilt de silk axe 
catalogue describing our A +. silk. velve iene 


SILK este 


BUNDLES siroctions eae to earn money at home by sewing. 
UNION S. WORKS, ST., BOONVELLE. Nw. Y- 















EREATHENT mailed om 
PSM Se 3 


HOW | MADE MY HENS LAY Four Times as Many Eggs 
fully explained anes te aane write me quick, enclosing 





self-addressed envelope. VERA TSON, BEO1, Avon, w.Y. 
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— Our Health ~ 


U. S. Public Health Service 

The history of the public health serv- 
ice dates back more than a century. It 
had its origin in the old Marine hospital 
service which was authorized by con- 
gress in 1798. The purpose of this serv- 
ice was to care for the sick and dis- 
abled seamen of the American merchant 
marine. The first of these hospitals was 
built in 1800 at Norfolk, Va., and in 1802 
another was built at Boston. Other hos- 
pitals were built as the service devel- 
oped. 

In 1878 congress authorized the use 
of the service in an extensive way as 
the federal health service. It was em- 
powered to co-operate with state and lo- 
cal health authorities in controlling dis- 
ease, and provision was made for ap- 
pointing a surgeon-general and other 
officers. In succeeding years the serv- 
ice changed its name twice until in 
1912 it took its present form—“the Unit- 
ed States public health service.” Also, 
congress gave it wider powers. 

This service is under the treasury de- 
partment. In addition to its hospital 
functions, the service covers: protec- 
tion of the country from the introduc- 
tion of disease from without; preven- 
tion of the interstate spread of disease 
and suppression of epidemics; co-oper- 
ation with state and local boards of 
health; investigation of the diseases of 
man; supervision and control of biolog- 
ical products; and public health educa- 
tion through distribution of health pub- 
lications. 








Pellagra Not “Catching” 

Pellagra, the disease which has caus- 
ed widespread illness and a large num- 
ber of deaths, is primarily the result of 
an insuflicient amount of animal pro- 
tein in the diet. Although the disease 
occurs in every part of this country its 
prevalence is higher in the South. After 
careful investigation the U. S. public 
health service declares that it is not 
a communicable disease. No germ that 
can properly be considered the cause of 
the disease has ever been found. Ex- 
perimental tests show that it is caused 
only by eating a faulty diet, and that 
persons-whose diet is well-balanced 
and varied do not have the disease. 

Fully developed cases of pellagra 
show a variety of symptoms, including 
an eruption, weakness, nervousness and 
indigestion. -The eruption is the best 
indication of the disease. At first, in 
some cases, it is red—like sunburn. 
Then the color changes to a dirty brown 
and the skin becomes rough and scaly 
or peals. In other cases the first thing 
observed is a dirty-looking, scaly skin— 
as though chapped. 

A peculiarity of the eruption is its 
preference for certain parts of the body. 
The backs of the hands in adults and 
the backs of feet in children are par- 
ticularly susceptible. Other parts fre- 
quently attacked are the neck, face, el- 
bows and knees. Children who have 
the disease lose weight and become less 
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active, listless and fretful. The adult 
will complain of being “worked out,” of 
having “blind staggers,” headache, 
wakefulness etc. In rare cases the mind 
is temporarily affected. 

Proper diet will prevent the disease 
and proper diet is the only cure for it. 
Drugs and medicines have no part in 
the treatment. Such diet should .in- 
clude, besides cereals, starches and fats, 


a sufficient quantity of milk, some lean | 


meat, and an abundance of vegetables 
and fruit. Milk is the most important 
single food in balancing the diet and 
preventing or curing pellagra. Forty 
grams of milk or beef proteins a day 
will prevent the disease, the experts 
say. This amount is found in three 
pints of milk or one pound of beef. 
Eggs and cheése should be used liber- 
ally. To effect a cure two quarts of 
milk and at least three eggs a day are 
recommended as part of the diet. 


Medical News Jottings 


Surgeons at St. Luke’s hospital in 
Philadelphia took portions of tissues 
from 17 persons’ thighs and successful- 
ly grafted them onto the leg of Esther 
Berst, of Reading, Pa. Virtually all of 
the child’s leg had been peeled in a 
trolley accident. 


Dr. Frederick Heyman, a German sur- 
geon, claims to have discovered a meth- 
od of blood transfusion which rejuve- 
nates aged patients and prolongs life. 
It is said to revitalize the blood. If a 
direct transfusion is not desired, a se- 
rum may be used, the physician de- 
clares. 


eS 
World Almanac 


~ and — 


The Pathfinder 


Two Great Top-$ 4 35 
Liners for Only 2 = 


Year after year the Pathfinder has gone 
out of its way to urge on its readers the wis- 
dom of having a copy of the World Almanac. 
This is not merely a calendar and almanac but 
a cyclopedia on a thousand subjects—a book of 
nearly 900 pages of solid information, all in- 
dexed for ready reference. We recommend 
the World Almanac because in our own edi- 
torial work we have found it the most useful 
of all the books that exist—even more useful 
than the dictionary. We want our readers to 
have it by them so they can refer to it daily 
and thus answer for themselves thousands of 
the questions which they write us about. We 
want you to get the habit of looking up and 
knowing these everyday matters. We have no 
interest in the World Almanac, but it is the 
best thing there is and we know we are doing 
@ service to you in equipping you with it. 


The year 4024 is a presidential year and in 
the home, the school, the church, the office, 
the store, the postoffice, or wherever people 
gather there are many questions always com- 
ing up which no-one is able to answer. The 
encyclopedias and other reference works soon 
get out of date and they cannot cover the 
many current questions that come up. The 
World Almanac, like the Pathfinder,is a mine of 
facts and it gives the latest and most authentic 
information on a vast variety of subjecxs. 
We will furnish this splendid book postpaid for 
50 cents, or with the Pathfinder for one year 
for $1.35. Get your order in promptly as the 
World Almanac is always in such demand that 
the edition is quickly sold out and no more 
copies can be had. Address Pathfinder Pub. 
Co., Washington, D, C. 
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CHRISTIAN 
®HERHLD® edie 
Your Children 
Will Love the 
Children’s Bible 
Stories 


—just starting in CHRIS) 
IAN HERALD, Every we: 
Told in language every chi|,) 
can understand. Don’t den) 
them the stories that wi|| 
influence and inspire thei; 
lives for all time. 


Christian Herald 


iT iS LOVED BY HOME FOLKS 

You will enjoy and all real home folks will en 
Christian Herald’s weekly sermons by the world’s grea; 
preachers, the Daily Meditation, refreshing editori 
by Dr. Charles M. Sheldon and Dr. Sandison, ck: 
entertaining stories, worth-knowing articles by pub!i 
leaders, important weekly news digest, useful Sund 
School helps by Dr. Samuel D. Price and Mario: 
Lawranee, Children’s Bible Stories, cheering talks 
by Margaret Sangster, Margaret Slattery and others, 
human interest letters in the ‘Mail Bag.’ Instructive 
Bible Questions and Answers, many attractive illustra- 
tions and a Family Page for all the family. Over 
1,000 pages of good home reading for only $2.00 


SAVE MONEY On These BARGAINS 
CHRISTIAN HERALD, (52 Issues) $2.00 soTH 25 
PATHFINDER, (52 tome) -° S00 ONLY $22 16e 
Pathfinder.......- or | Pathfinder........ or 
Christian Herald. .$2,35 | Christian Herald. .$3,.20 
American Needlewoman.. Save $1.15 | MeCall’s......... Save 80c 

Pathfinder. .... e,, All3for | Pathfinder........ All3 for 
Christian Herald... Christian Herald. . $4.60 
People’s Home Jour.Save $1.05 | Youth’s Companion Save 90: 
Pathfinder........ All 3for | pathfinder........ seeetoe 
Christian Heraid..§ Christian Herald. .$2.75 
Farm & Home Save 95c | Woman’s World... Save 75c 

PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO.. Washington, D.C. 
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For ten yous my remedy “NIRCO” 
(specially for Nervous Indigestion) 
has cured thousands of people in my 
vicinity, of all kinds of stomach 
troubles and irtestinal disorders. Many 
have said to me, “It is the only remed 

that helps me; why don’t you tell other 
people about “‘Nircoe”® and help them a 

you have helped us?” Well, I have finally de- 
cided todo so. Ifyou suffer from dyspepsia, 
heast-burn, gas in stomach, and headaches 
caused by constipation let me send you a fu! 

sized bottle of “Nirco.” It only costs $1.00. If it does not 
relieve you I will not charge you one penny. Just send me 
your name---ne money, De not put this off. Let mehelp 
you as | have helped thousands of others. 


SAMUEL NORMAN, DRUGGIST 
Dept. “P,”’ 821 Crescent St., ASTORIA, L. L., wv.) 











53 Acres with Season’s Crops 
Stock, Tools, Etc. $500 Cash 


Good income assured; pleasant living conditions, close live 
RR town; 30 aeres loamy fields for hay, potatoes, corn, oats; 
spring-watered wire-fenced pasture, woodlot, sugar and 
apple orchard; good 2-story 7-room house, 40-ft. hip- 
roof basement barn, piggery, poultry house. Widow must 
sell, low price $1700, cows, horses, flock poultry, furniture 
tools, implements, 20 T. hay, 100 bu. oats, 150 bu. potatoes, 
100 bu. corn, 50 bu. buckwheat, etc. included if taken now. 
Only $500 needed. Details page 51 Illus. Catalog Bargains 
—many states. Copy free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
150EA Nassau St., New York City. 
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(Around the Home { 





Regulate Day and Save Housework 
Dividing the day into certain tasks 
is a sure way to save on housework. 


For instance, a certain woman with 
four growing children finds she has 
more time by adhering to a definite 


schedule. On Monday instead of doing 
the laundry work herself she has it done 
as a “wet wash” outside and on Tuesday 
she irons these things, using Monday 
for general housecleaning in place of 
the labor of washing clothes. “Of 
course,” she explains, “each morning 








This six-legged freak belongs to one of our 
readers in Florida. The two extra legs come 
out on the animal’s back between the shoulder 
blades. in all other ways the bull is perfectly 
formed and it seems to be healthy. 





| go through the house with a soft wool 
duster and a floor-mop to take up the 
surface dust. But the general cleaning 
done twice a week includes sweeping 
the rugs, cleaning the walls with a soft 
brush, cleaning the windows, changing 
soiled curtains etc.” 

This plan leaves Wednesday for the 
children’s care. Thursday she has free 
to devote to shopping, visiting, recrea- 
tion, club work etc. She prepares much 
of the evening dinner in advance so that 
it takes but a few minutes to cook the 
meal at night. Friday is her day of 
cleaning, but she manages to devote 
several hours during the afternoon to 
reading or sewing. Saturday she de- 
votes to those things which demand ur- 
gent attention. After church on Sun- 
day this housewife takes a walk or a 
short trip with her husband, explaining: 
“My husband and I do not forget to 
keep romance alive; we believe it is a 
simple way to keep the spirit of our 
home cheerful and bring sunshine into 
the lives of our four wonderful chil- 
dren.” 


Blackleg and Its Prevention 


Immunization by vaccination is the 
only effective means of protecting ani- 
inals against blackleg, according to the 
department of agriculture. The dis- 
is found in all climates and alti- 
tudes in all parts of the world and is 
the cause of great losses in this country. 
Cattle, especially high-grade and young 
inimals, are most susceptible, and sheep 
und goats also are subject to it, and in 
exceptional cases hogs have contracted 
it. Man, horses, dogs, cats and fowl 
‘ppear to be immune. 

“Medicinal treatment has been found 

orse than useless as animals sick with 
the disease are sure to die,” says a gov- 
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ernment bulletin, “and the longer they 
are kept alive the greater the danger of 
infecting others in the herd. Those sick 
with blackleg should be killed and burn- 
ed or buried deeply in quick lime. Pro- 
tection against infection is atforded by 
vaccination, and there are a number of 
reliable preparations on the market.” 


Emergency Repair of Water Pipes 

When your water pipes freeze and 
burst and you can’t get permanent re- 
pairs at once try this scheme, suggest- 
ed by the Illustrated World: Mix finely 
powdered litharge with glycerin to the 
consistency of sirup. Apply it about 
the break with an old table knife and 
work it well into the crack. Wind a 
strip of cloth closely around the pipe, 
beginning an inch or so below the break 
and ending the same distance above. 
Bind the cloth securely with a string. 
Allow about an hour for the paste to 
set and then turn on the water. Lith- 
‘arge and glycerin should be kept on 
hand for this or other repair work. 
For example the paste serves nicely to 
cement the brass burner ferrule to the 
glass bowl of a kerosene lamp. It will 
also hold the handle of an umbrella se- 
curely on the rod as the cement is water- 
proof. 

“Doping” Batteries Costly 

Be wary of powders, tablets or liquids 
that unscrupulous dealers sell under the 
pretense that they will give “new life” 
to your old battery. Many of the mys- 
terious rejuvenators and re-charging 
solutions that re-charge your battery in 
half an hour or so are old tricks of the 
trade in new guises. Erwin Greer, a 
Chicago expert, explains: 

“There is nothing mysterious about 
pouring strong acid solution in a dis- 
charged battery so that it will operate 
half an hour afterward. Anyone can do 
that, but the best way to re-charge a 
battery is to pass a current of electric- 
ity through it and thus avoid injuring 
it or otherwise shortening its life. The 
quick way is to pay $3 to $5 for about 
25 cents worth of stone acid—and suf- 
fer the consequenc es 

WARNING TO POLITICIANS 
He flung his hat into the 
And ’twas the end of that; 
For when he tried to get it back 
He couldn’t find his hat. 
Country Gentleman. 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 

A prudent man concealeth 

but the heart of fools proclaimeth 
ishness.—Proverbs 12:23. 
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BE COMFORTABLE— 
Wear the Brooks Appliance, the mod- 
ern scientific invention which gives 
rupture sufferers immediate relief. It 
has no obnoxious springs or pads. 
Automatic Air Cushions bind and draw 
together the broken parts. No salves 
or plasters. Durable. Cheap. Sent 
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of imitations. Look for trade-mark 
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on every Appliance. None other genuine. Ful! information 
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Ready Cas 


By Henry Leverage 


THE PATHFINDER 


An Interesting Mystery Story Wherein Gircumstan- 
tial Evidence is Once More Proved to Be Unreliable 


Copyright, Shortstory Pub. Co. 





Foxhall, of Foxhall & Brown, criminal 
lawyers, was resting in a large leather chair 
at the Barristers Club. 

He was a slender man, verging over mid- 
dle age. His nose arched above a strong 
upper lip. His jaw was square-set and com- 
manding. His eyes were blue-gray and 
somewhat protruding. He counted many 
enemies and a few staunch friends. 


The Barristers had thinned out over the 
first theater hour. The billiard-room click- 
ed with the sound of a game between a 
judge and a politician. 

Outside the great windows, the Avenue 
churned with life. Spring was in the air. 
Limousines and taxis scurried before the 
April wind like black sails in a covey. 

A boy in lavender breeches, with a pale, 
white face, glanced into the smoking room, 
tilted a silver tray and came across the 
rug toward Foxhall. “A lady outside, sir,” 
he said. 

Foxhall took the card, glanced at the 
script and rose immediately. 

“Tell her I’ll be right out. Tell Miss Cos- 
grove Ill he right——” he started to say, 
then motioned the boy toward the door. 

He glanced at the card for a second 
time, carefully folded it and pressed it 
into the fob pocket of his dinner vest. 

The man at the door selected his coat 
and hat, held them out, and beamed good- 
naturedly as Foxhalt hurried over the 
covered steps which led to a side street. 


The soft glow of the twin electrics indi- 
cated Miss Cosgrove’s landaulette. The 
starter sprang from his booth and shrilled 
a whistle. The motor-car came swiftly up. 

Foxhall opened the door himself, leaned 
inside the landaulette and nodded to the 
girl. 

“Get in,” she said. “We can’t talk here. 
Something dreadful has happened.” 


Foxhall entered and sat down as the car 
started toward the Avenue. It paused at 
the corner, swung after the traffic police- 
man had given the signal to go ahead, then 
glided uptown. 

“What has happened?” asked the lawyer. 

“Oh!” That was all Miss Cosgrove said 
over the time of a minute. Foxhall moved 
his coat from hers, stretched out his patent- 
leather oxfords and waited. 

Now and then he glanced at her with keen 
scrutiny, as the lights of the Avenue il- 
luminated the interior of the landaulette. 
He had known her for a period of six or 
seven years. Her father was one of his 
old clients. Hadden Cosgrove was a name 
to conjure with in a certain small circle of 
select bankers. 

Foxhall recognized the Plaza and the 
corner of the Park with a start. He twist- 
ed sideways and laid his hand upon the 
girl’s quivering shoulder. A small lace 
handkerchief was constantly dabbing to- 
ward her eyes. The eyes were violet-gray 
and shimmering with tears. 

“What happened?” he repeated. “Any- 
thing, to your father?” 

“Yes!” The handkerchief was clutched 
into a tiny ball. “Father has disappeared. 
The people at the bank say he took all the 
money.” 

“Oh!” said Foxhall. “That’s ridiculous! 
He never did that!” 

“They—they say he did. I haven’t seen 
him since noon. He went to the bank. You 
know it was robbed yesterday !” 

“I didn’t know that.” 

“It was. Somebody took $59,000—all the 
ready cash from the vault. Now—now, 
they say father took it.” 

Foxhall’s face grew serious. His mind 


went back over the time of his acquaintance 
with Hadden Cosgrove. There were no de- 
tails that stood out as suspicious. The 
banker and vice-president of the Chambers 
Trust Co. was a model financier of the safer 
order. He did not speculate, to Foxhall’s 
knowledge. He had few friends, and they 
were staunch ones. His daughter was rated 
high in the social circles of the city. 


“Come now,” he said. “You mustn’t give 
way to hysterics. Suppose we go to—my 
place and talk it over. Unless,” he added, 
“you want to go home or to a quiet room 
in a restaurant.” 

“Your place will do. I must tell you 
everything. Would it be proper?” 

“To tell me everything?” 

“No—to go to your place.” She turned 
her head towards his and stared wide-eyed 





“CAPTAIN BLOOD,” AT YOUR SERVICE 


There is no other novel in recent fic- 
tion to compare with Rafael Sabatini’s 
“Captain Blood” in ability to hold undi- 
vided interest and attention throughout. 
-One has only to start reading this book 
in order to lose himself in one of the 
best and most gripping red-blooded sto- 
ries of the age. There isn’t a dull mo- 
ment in it; romance and adventure are 
blended in a way to make this morsel 
of historical fiction a thing of life and 
reality. Action follows action with such 
startling swiftness that the reader imag- 
ines himself in the role of Peter Blood, 
a daring soldier-of-fortune, who, as cap- 
tain of the “Arabella,” sails the waters 
of the Caribbean in search of fortune 
and adventure. 

It is for these qualities that the edi- 
tors have selected “Captain Blood” to 
run as a serial in the Pathfinder. “Cap- 
tain Blood” in type of story differs vast- 
ly from Willa Cather’s “One of Ours,” 
just completed. There is enough love 
and fighting for a dozen books in this 
superb tale of the Spanish Main. If you 
like stories about the pirates of old and 
their hidden treasures here is where you 
will get your fill. 

Sabatini was born in Italy in 1875. His 
father was an Italian—his mother, an 
Englishwoman. His youth was spent in 
Italy and his education obtained in Por- 
tugal and Switzerland. He now lives in 
England. Asa writer of thrilling adven- 
ture, Mr. Sabatini has no peer. He has 
been called “the modern Dumas.” In 
style he is somewhat like Joseph Con- 
rad, famous writer of sea stories, but 
there is the unmistakable touch of the 
Sabatini genius on every page of “Cap- 
tain Blood.” 











up into his face. “People won’t talk, will 
they?” 

Foxhall smiled reassuringly. “Hardly!” 
he said. “There’s an old china teapot and 
there’s a big roaring fire in the den, and 
there’s Andrew, who is major-domo of the 
establishment. It isn’t far—right through 
the Park and out to the Drive. I must have 
all the facts of the robbery before I tell 


you if I can help you.”"“What have you done . 


to find your father?” 


“Everything! This is the first night in 
three years he hasn’t come home or tele- 
phoned. That is what worried me when 
they said he took the money.” 


Foxhall consulted a flat watch by aid 
of a corner arc-light. “Nine, now,” he 
said. “Will you tell your man to take us to 
number 1144 Riverside Drive? My place,” 
he added as he replaced the watch in his 
vest. 

The girl changed her handkerchief from 
her right hand to her left, and lifted up 
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the speaking-tube. She gave the address 
with a sudden flutter of strength in her 
voice. Dropping the tube, as the car turn- 
ed, she folded the handkerchief in her 
lap, pressed this into a’ small purse and 
leaned back. Her eyes closed. Her mouth 
tightened with tiny wrinkles dropping from 
each corner. 

“Father,” she said as Foxhall was silent, 
“father never kept a single secret from me. 
He was more than a father—he was 4 
chum. We were always together. And now 
—and now, Mr. Foxhall—they say the most 
awful things. I can’t believe them. Father 
never stole a single penny—from anybody .” 


“He needs no character witnesses,” said 
Foxhall professionally. “I think, althou:h 
it is natural for a daughter to stick by her 
father, that in your case your judgment is 
sound. I would say the same thing of him. 
A mistake has been made or an accident has 
happened. We can probably settle it all 
over the telephone as soon as we get in 
my den. I know Rufus Hoyt well. He’s 
president of the Chambers Trust Co. He 
wouldn’t allow such a charge to be made 
against your father.” 

The girl bent and dabbed her eyes with 
clinched knuckles. “It was he who made 
the charge,” she sobbed wildly. “He has 
notified the police. They are at the house 
—three detectives.” 

“Rufus Hoyt made that charge? Your 
father’s friend?” 

“Yes,” she answered plaintively. “Yes, 
he did! All the directors say that father is 
guilty—every one: of them!” 

Foxhall grew serious. The directors and 
the president of the Chambers Trust Co. 
were extremely cautious men. 

“I’m sorry for that,” he said, then relaps- 
ed into silence. 

The landaulette reached number 1144 
Riverside Drive and came to a stop with 
a soft glide to the curb. Foxhall stepped 
out on the running-board and then to the 
pavement. He assisted Miss Cosgrove to 
alight. 

“I think you had better tell your man to 
wait right here,” he said. “Who knows, we 
may need him.” 

The girl leaned over the front seat. She 
turned, after giving the chauffeur direc 
tions to wait. Her eyes lifted and widened 
toward the apartment. She raised her hand 
and held it out.. 

“It’s going to rain,” she said as she fol- 
lowed Foxhall into the hallway. 

A minute later she had seated herself 
before the fireplace which an old butler 
had stirred into glowing life. Foxhall stood 
by her side with his elbow on the mantel. 
The great room was illuminated by only 
the center globe of an indirect cluster on 
the ceiling. The details of this room were 
merged into the general richness of time 
and rare mahogany. Tapestries, portieres, 
plaques, silken rugs, cases of ivory and 
jade were interpolated with shelves of first 
editions and morocco-covered law books. 

Foxhall had not insisted that the girl 
should take off her hat and coat. She sat 
staring into the fire. Her eyes reflected 
its glow. The shadows across her face 
were heightened by new lines born that 
day. 

“Now tell me everything,” he said. “Don’t 
overlook a single trifle. We have a tele- 
phone here and a world of people who will 
work for us. We must locate your father 
—before the police do.” 

“He isn’t guilty.” 

“No—we'll start with that supposition. 
Tell me exactly what happened, Miss Cos- 
grove.” 

The girl began in a low, strained voice: 
“Father came home for lunch at noon yes- 
terday. He was terribly worried. He 
couldn’t talk coherently at first. Then he 
told me that somebody had opened the big 
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vault in the bank during the night and 
stolen all of the ready cash. Whoever it 
was, took $59,000—all in bills.” 

“Were there any marks of tools or dyna- 
mite used?” 

‘Father said that there was none at all. 

» big door and the inside door had both 
been opened without force.” 

“Who had the combination besides your 
father?” 

“Mr. Rufus Hoyt.” 

“No-one else?” 

“No! Father said no-one else had it.” 

“I must get one point straight. If your 
father and Mr. Hoyt had the combination 
tc the two doors of the vault, and no-one 
cise had the combination, and supposing 
the money was in the vault when it was 
locked up and wasn’t in when it was unlock- 
ed, which I suppose is the case, the matier 
narrows itself down to—— 

fhe girl glanced up swiftly. “Neither 
father nor Mr. Hoyt would steal that 
money,” she said staunchly, “I know. fa- 
ther wouldn’t. He didn’t need it. I have 
i0 or 12 thousand dollars in bonds belong- 
ing to him in my vault. Mr. Hoyt is worth 
six or seven hundred thousand. He owns 
property in Westchester.” 

“Who was present when the vault was 
opened yesterday morning?” 

“Mr. Hoyt and father both opened it. 
rhey went inside the vault—it’s a big one 

and the eash was gone. Three tin boxes 
were upside-down on the floor of the vault.” 

“Your father told you this yesterday 
I oon.” 

“Ves.” 

‘What did he say that night?” 

‘The same, only that safe experts had 
been called. They declared it was an in- 
side job, whatever that means.” 

“They meant someone in the bank, Miss 
Cosgrove.” 

“But father didn’t do it!” 

Foxhall liked that staunch, strained voice. 
lt spoke of loyalty to the very end. “We'll 
suppose he didn’t,’ he said. “He didn’t 
and Mr. Hoyt didn’t. When was it you 
learned of your father’s disappearance?” 

The girl’s lips twisted pensively. “This 
evening. I waited and waited. Then the 
detectives came. They were the district 
attorney’s men. They wanted to see father. 
They went over all of his papers. It 
seems, Mr. Foxhall, that father stayed 
around the bank all day straightening out 
matters. He was seen at four o’clock in the 
back of the building. Then, just before the 
bank closed, Mr. Hoyt looked for father and 
he was gone. His hat and coat were gone. A 
little while later Mr. Sievert, the assistant 
cashier, telephoned in that he had seen 
father hurrying away from the bank and 
that he was following him. The detectives 
told me that Mr. Hoyt said that.” 

“Who is this Sievert?” 

“Just a clerk. I met him once or twice. 
What right has he to follow my father?” 

“You've given me all the facts?” asked 
Foxhall, fearing to cross-question her too 
much, 

“ALL” she sobbed. 

“We'll have some tea,” he said. “You 
inust compose yourself. Luckily 'm gifted 
or cursed with some imagination. Most 
criminal lawyers have none. They’re math- 
ematicians and cold-as-ice. The case at 
present is all against your father. He 
should not have fled. That, taking in con- 
‘ideration the opening of the vault from a 
knowledge of the combination, is what the 
district attorney is banking on. We'll see 
if his suspicions are tentative ones.” 

Foxhall threw off some of his lethargy 
and strode rapidly toward the wall near 
the door. To the servant who answered 
his bell, he ordered tea.and cakes for two. 
'he old major~iomo glanced puzzledly to- 
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ward the girls- form before the fireplace. 
Her sobbing could be heard acress the room. 
There was a catching note in her throat 
which reached both men’s hearts. 

“Tea’ll be here, soon,” said Foxhall, lean- 
ing over his center table and lifting a silver- 
plated telephone. “Now we'll move heaven 
and earth, and incidentally, a few opera- 
tives, toward finding your father. How 
did he look, Miss Cosgrove, when last you 
saw him? What kind of hat, coat, necktie 
and suit did he wear? You know he might 
have been detained by force.” Foxhall add- 
ed this statement despite his own fears. 

“His hat?” said the girl, turning. “His 
hat was gray. His.coat was also gray. His 
suit was dark blue. I don’t remember his 
necktie.” 

Foxhall lifted the receiver from the hook, 
then pressed it down again. 

“Let’s see,” he said. “Your father is 
about 50 years old, slender, no mustache or 
beard, brown eyes and—and anything else?” 

“He looks younger than 50,” said the girl, 
“though he’s almost 53. Some of his friends 
have said-———” 

“Just a moment, please,” 
as he heard Central’s voice. 
Drew people in this. 
me before.” 

The lawyer’s orders over the wire, after 
he had secured the manager of the pri- 
vate agency, were terse and all to the 
point. “Find Hadden Cosgrove, yes the 
Hadden Cosgrove, if he’s on earth. Get 
him to me,” Foxhall insisted. “Don’t let 
the district attorney or the detective de- 
partment know what you are doing. I 
want Mr. Cosgrove brought here—when he 
is found.” 

Foxhall watched the girl as he waited with 
the receiver held to his ear. Her body was 


Foxhall said 
“We'll get the 
They’ve worked for 
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twisted in the chair before the fireplace. | 


Her strained face was turned toward him. 
“Yes,” Foxhall continued speaking into 
the transmitter. “Yes, try the steamship 
piers, railway stations, his clubs—every- 
thing. He had on a gray coat and hat. 
Blue suit. You know about how he looked. 
If he has left the town, there should be a 
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Woman, as seen by man and as seen 
by woman.—London Opinion. 





trace at the stations or piers. Put 10 men 


out on this, Triggy.” 

“Triggy” Drew was the bright star of 
Drew’s Agency. Foxhall had employed him 
before. He explained this as he hung up 
the receiver and crossed the floor to Miss 
Cosgrove’s side. 

“Drew,” he said cheerfully, “will find 
your father if anybody ‘can. He has 
cleared up one to two matters for me in 
a surprisingly short space of time. There 
was the Bishop affair where I had more 
detectives, or operatives, on the case than 
the district attorney. Criminal practice 
of the present day has called for counter- 
detective work. The prosecutor and the 
police all work one way, which isn’t ex- 
actly fair.” 

“Do you think father has left the city?” 

“He may have. I don’t understand Mr. 
Hoyt’s attitude in letting that old cashier 
—Sievert—follow your father. Where is 
Sievert now?” 

Foxhall glanced at the phone with a sud- 
den inspiration. 

“I think he telephoned Mr. Hoyt this 
afternoon, soon after father left the bank, 
that he was close up with father. What 
right did he havé to do that?” 

The lawyer turned his eyes away from 
the phone and glanced at the girl. “I was 
going to tell Drew about Sievert” he said 
thoughtfully. “I guess it isn’t important. 
The clerk is acting with Hoyt. It may bea 
piece of impudence on his part. It’s over- 
extended concern, whatever it is!” 

The girl flashed a warm glow of un- 
derstanding. “That’s what I think,” she 
said. “The idea of them suspecting father. 
Why, he never harmed anybody or never 
failed to pay a debt. I know of his 
charities. I know he didn’t need money. 
What can be the answer?” 

Foxhall heard the butler at the door. 
He laid his finger across his lips for silence 
and took the tea which was on a lacquer 
tray. He poured out two cups and set them 
on the corner of the table. 

“Try some of this,” he said, “while we go 
over a thought which has occurred to me. 
Do you know the maker’s name of the safe 
in your father’s bank? Perhaps we can get 
ohe of their experts over here right away.” 

The girl pressed her hair from .her 
temples, lifted a rice-cake and held it out 
as she said: “The maker’s name of the 
safe? Yes! The detectives who were at 
the house were talking about it. They said 
it was burglar-proof. It was Three-Bolt, 
or something that sounded like that.” 

Foxhall drew out a slide from under the 
table and lifted a telephone book. He went 
down the list of, “T’s” with a polished 
finger nail. “Treebold!” he exclaimed, star- 
ing at the number. “It’s a Treebold! They’re 
on Broadway near Pine Street. Their man- 
ager is a Mr. Hisson. We'll get him over 
here right away. Perhaps he was. at the 
bank.” 

“Would his testimony help father?” 
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“We can only wait and hope. Hisson’s 
number is Murray Park, 4739.” Foxhall 
closed the book, lifted the receiver and 
spoke to Central. He connected with a Mr. 
Hisson after a minute’s wait. 


He hung up the receiver and lifted a cup 
of tea. Between sips he said: “He’s coming 
over. He doesn’t live far from here, He 
wasn’t at the bank, but one of his men was. 
He has that man’s report. He’s bringing it.” 

“I do hope it clears father.” 


Foxhall eyed the bottom of the cup. “So 
do I,” he said as he set the cup down and 
glanced at his watch. “Ten-fifteen,” he 
added. “Will they expect you at home, 
Miss Cosgrove?” 

“I told my aunt I’d be late. She’s sit- 
ting up, though. We could call her and ask 
if she has heard anything about father.” 

“Wait till the safe man comes. I think 
we shall learn something from him.” 


The major-domo appeared after a silver 
bell had sounded in a hallway. “Mr. Hes- 
son,” he announced. “Shall I show ‘im 
in? ’E says you were expectin ’im, sir.” 

Hisson proved to be a dumpling sort of 
man with a moon-like face. He advanced 
through the portieres hesitatingly. He took 
the chair offered, with an apologetic man- 
ner. He bowed, without rising, as Foxhall 
introduced Miss Cosgrove. 

“About the safe in the Chambers Trust 
Co.?” asked the lawyer with a keen dart 
across the table. “Miss Cosgrove is inter- 
ested because an overzealous district at- 
torney has accused her father of robbing it. 
Could you tell us anything in order to clear 
her father? Was it possible for anybody 
else than Mr. Cosgrove or Mr. Hoyt to open 
it—last night? It has been intimated that 
they are the only two who had the com- 
bination.” 

Hisson dived into his pocket with a 
pudgy hand and drew out a sheet of folded 
paper. He eyed this paper, then glanced 
up at Foxhall. 

“No, it wasn’t possible,” he said. “The 
safe was opened by one of those two men. 
Unless they gave the combination to some- 
one else, who opened it.” 

“Certain of that, Mr. Hisson?” snapped 
Foxhall swinging around the-table. “Re- 
member, this is an important point.” 

Hisson blinked his eyes but held his 
ground. 

.“I don’t have to say anything at all,” he 
said. “I have seen the district attorney and 
Mr. Hoyt. We went over the entire matter. 
Laying aside professional pride in our 
safes, Pll say they can be opened by drill- 
ing in a certain spot. ‘Soft spot,’ we call it. 
The safe or vault in the Chambers Trust Co. 
was not drilled. It was opened, if opened 
at all last night, by some man who had 
the combination to both inner and outer 
door. My understanding is that only Mr. 
Hoyt and Mr. Cosgrove were entrusted with 
the combinations. Mr. Hoyt is above sus- 
picion. Mr. Cosgrove is suspected. I fear 
that he—is wanted.” 

The agent for the safe company blinked 
his eyes toward the girl at the fireplace. 
He refolded the paper and pressed it into 
his pocket. He rose and straddled his 
chair. 


Foxhall stepped between the girl and the 
agent. “One question,” he said firmly. “It’s 
to your interest to prove that the safe was 
opened with the combinations, is it not?” 

“Certainly. But then that particular vault 
could not have been opened any other way. 
It’s a big safe, modern, with strong walls 
of case-hardened steel and a concrete filler. 
There was no way into it except through 
the doors. The watchman stated to my man 
that Mr. Cosgrove was in the building at 
six o’clock last evening. He had plenty of 
time to open the safe. He had plenty of 
opportunity to remove the money. I tell 
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DECEMBER 29, 1923 “ 
you right now, Mr. Foxhall, things’ look 
mighty black for him.” 

Foxhall motioned toward the door. “Pll 
see you out,” he said-coldly. “I’m sorry 
you can’t be of any help to us,” he added 
as the butler brought Mr. Hisson’s hat and 
coat. 

The lawyer returned to the room and 
stepped over to the fireplace. Miss Cos- 
grove was staring dry-eyed at the embers. 
She turned with a slight start. Her eyes 
dimmed with moisture. 

“We're not beat yet!” Foxhall exclaimed. 
“We're only at the beginning. I’ve seen 
worse cases than this, cleared to everybody’s 
satisfaction including the suspect. That 
Hisson was a cool proposition.” 

“He’s working for Mr. Heyt.” 

“Undoubtedly! Well, we’re not! Let’s 
see, we haven’t learned a single thing that 
will help us, and yet I’m banking on a 
daughter’s intuition. A woman sometimes 
knows what wise men never find out.” 

She flashed a glance of gratitude. Foxhall 
interested her. He was imaginative, as he 
had said. She sensed this in his sympathy. 

“Summing up,” he said suddenly, “we’ve 
found that your father is missing, that the 
safe couldn’t have been opened by anyone 
save your father and Hoyt, that the money 
was really taken—and the district attorney 
will probably ask for an indictment by to- 
morrow noon. It’s all for the plaintiff so 
far and nothing scored for the defendant. 
Well——” 

“Buuurrr! Buuurrr! Buuurrr!” 

Foxhall turned and reached for the phone. 
He pressed the receiver to his ear. “Yes,” 
he said. “Yes, this is Foxhall, Who? Who? 
Drew? Hello, Mr. Drew. What’s that? 
What? Repeat that. Yes. Go on! Are 
you sure? He went—— Repeat that, I can’t 
hear you.” 

The girl rose from her chair and stepped 
to the lawyer’s side. “What does he say?” 
she asked. 

Foxhall held his finger to his lips in a 
motion to be silent. 

“Yes, I hear you,” he said. 
grove, what? Yes. 


“Go on. Cos- 
He’s where? Are you 
sure? Yes! Yes! Do that, immediately. 
Bring him here! What time will it be?” 
Foxhall drew his watch from his pocket and 
held it out. He listened intently. 

“All right,” he said finally. 
posted, Triggy. Good-by!” 

The girl laid her hand on the lawyer’s 
arm. “What happened?” she asked. “What 

what happened to fathei ?” 

Foxhall replaced the receiver on the hook 
and pressed his watch into his pocket. His 
eyes flashed as he turned suddenly. “The 
case gets worse,” he said. “Come, sit down 
by the fire and Pll tell you what Drew said. 
He’s found out that your father took a boat 
for Fall River at six o’clock this afternoon. 
I don’t think he can be wrong.” 

I don’t believe it!” 

Foxhall held out a chair upon which the 
girl sat with her hands pressed to her 
cheeks. “I don’t believe that father went 
to Fall River without telling me!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Drew is sure it is your father. He had 
seven or eight operatives cover the piers 
and the railroad stations. They didn’t have 
much to go on save that your father wore 
a gray hat and overcoat. The booking 
clerk at the steamship line slightly remem- 
bered a man answering your father’s de- 

cription, who was in a great hurry. The 
boat, Portland, is equipped: with a wireless. 
Inquiry through this medium, made by 
Drew, shows that there is a Mr. Samuel 
Grove assigned to one of the midship 

abins. 

“The purser states that Mr. Samuel Grove 
is an elderly man with a blue suit, gray 

veredat and gray hat: That fits your’ fa- 


her?” 


“Keep me 
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“And what have you told Drew to do?” 

“He suggested that he call up his opera- 
tives along the Connecticut coast, charter a 
tug and board the Portland before it gets 
to Fall River. That will head the district 
attorney off, and bring your father here.” 

“But Mr. Samuel Grove may not be my 
father.” 

Foxhall shook his head. “Cosgrove. and 
Samuel Grove are very close—particularly 
taken in connection with gray coat, gray 
hat, middle age and a blue suit.” 


“Then you think my father would stoop 
so low as to change his name?” 

“We can’t be sure of anything. Perhaps 
the suspicion directed at him by Hoyt and 
the others has upset his mind. Perhaps 
everything will be cleared when Drew 
brings him here. They have gone too far 
now to stop. The tug will be chartered. 
Your father should be here by one or two 
o'clock.” 

The girl rose from the chair and went 
to the front window. She pressed a cur- 
tain aside and stood in the casement. The 
light from the single overhead bulb brought 
out the strained details of her features. 
Foxhall, by the fireplace, stared at her. He 
shook his head. It was evident that she 
had suffered much since the disappearance 
of her father. He believed that she would 
have more to face before two o’clock. No 
case, in his memory, looked blacker against 
aman. Only a motive for taking the money 
was wanting. 

“It’s still raining,” she said as she turned 
and dropped the curtain. “To think that 
poor father is out on a night like this.” 


Foxhall waited until she had seated her- 
self in front of the fireplace. Then he 
said encouragingly: “Suppose I phone your 
house—your aunt, and tell her that you are 
here. It’s barely possible she may have 
received word from your father.” 


“You get the number,” she said, “and 
I'll talk to her. She’ll begin to worry from 
now on. I told her I was just going for 
a ride.” 

Foxhall called up Central, glanced at the 
girl, heard her say “Vanalsteir 5731,” and 
secured this number after a wait. The 
aunt’s voice sounded strained and far away. 
She spoke indignantly to Foxhall. He hung 
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Under this head we give the latest and most authentic 
information about different countries. Readers will de 
well to preserve this material carefully, for future ref- 
erence.—Euitors. 


ABYSSINIA 
Occupies northeastern portion of Af- 
rica between the Red sea and Blue Nile. 
Monarchical form of government. Wai- 
zeru Zauditu, empress. Christianity 
was introduced but has been greatly 
perverted. The Gallas are Mohammed- 
ans and Jews profess Judaism. Area 
350,000 sq. mi. (larger than Texas). 
Population 10,000,000. Capital, Addis 
Abeba; pop.. 50,000. The language of 
religion and literature is “Geez,” that 
of. business “Amharic,” and that of the 

common people “Agow.” 
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Total trade, about $12,000,000. Ex- 
ports, hides and skins, coffee, beeswax 
and rubber; imports, textiles, cotton 
goods, glassware and military stores. 
Temperate and salubrious climate. Nu- 
merous mountain chains traverse the 
country and many extinct volcanoes, 
partly obliterated craters and _ hot 
springs are found. Mineral resources 
are comparatively undeveloped and its 
wealth of water power is unused. 

The soil is well adapted for cultiva- 
tion but country is pastoral rather than 
agricultural. In the valleys cotton, cof- 
fee and sugar cane are produced. To- 
bacco, fruits and grain are grown in the 
temperate lands. Slavery is prevalent 
and polygamy is practiced. Abyssinia 
was only African country that was neu- 
tral in World war; it is a member of 
the league of nations. 








up the receiver and arched his brow as he 


turned toward Miss Cosgrove. : 

“I got it,’ he said with candor. “First 
she blamed me for keeping you away, and 
then she told me that two Central Office 
detectives are occupying your father’s 
smoking den. They’re waiting for him to 
return.” 

“What right have they?” 

“Hardly any, except the district attorney’s 
permission. Hoyt must be pressing the 
charge.” 

She stared at the fireplace. Suddenly she 
turned. “Couldn’t we talk to Mr. Hoyt 
over the telephone and have him come over 
here? I’m sure that I could convince him 
of father’s innocence.” 

“No, I don’t believe you could. Every- 
thing points to your father’s guilt. It is 
the lack of motive for taking the money 
that buoys me up. Without that, Miss Cos- 


. grove, I don’t know what I would do.” He 


was frankly at the end of his resources. 


“You see,” he added after glancing at his 
watch, “I’m called upon to defend a client 
who, from all appearances, fled the city 
the day after a robbery. He was one of 
two men who could have opened the safe 
without trace. He was in the bank at six 
o’clock—the evening before the robbery. 
This, in itself, was unusual. I’m with you 
to the end of this thing, Miss Cosgrove. 
I'll defend your father before all the courts 
in the land. But one thing—I want to talk 
to him before the detectives do. I want 
his side of the matter. Drew or his opera- 
tives*will bring him here. They will not 
ask him many questions. He must tell us 
what happened and then you and I shall 
decide what to do.” 

“Suppose he says he isn’t guilty.” 

“Then he must tell us the reason for not 
telephoning you that he was going on that 
Fall River boat—his reason for leaving 
under a cloud. He was in the bank all the 
day when the examination was being made. 
He must have known he would be suspected 
if he left the city.” 

“What time is it?” she asked. 

“It’s after 12, now. Shall I call up Drew?” 

“Yes, do!” 

“He will probably be in his office. He 
works that way—right at the end of a tele- 
phone wire. His agency has ramifications 
all over the country.” 

(Continued next week) 





THE WILD AND WOOLLY EAST 


For more than 50 years it has been a fa- 
vorite expression of the great cosmopolitan 
papers of the East to refer to the West as 
the “wild and woolly West.” This epithet 
has been applied largely because of the 
peculiar and _ so-called romantic crimes 
committed on the West by desperadoes. 





Sometimes the sobriquet is used as a jest 
in which people of the East have designated 
in a spirit of mirth the inhabitants of 
the West. 


Recent newspapers of New York tell how 
two youthful bandits entered one of the 
great railroad stations there.and shot down 
two bank employees who were carrying 
$13,000 in money. The robbers escaped. The 
next day other youthful bandits took ash 
cans and broke the windows of a silk house 
and carried off $30,000 in bolts of silk. 
Later on the same day desperadoes entered 
a stable in New York and after beating the 
custodian nearly to death took a horse and 
wagon and hauled off several bales of silk. 


Such a record would have been extra- 
ordinary in any western city. The New 
Yorkers need not complain if the tables 
are now turned and the designation applied 
to them which they have long applied to the 
western states. Even in pioneer days the 
Californians were not guilty of more ex- 
traordinary crimes than those common 
to New York almost every day. It is a 
judgment that the New Yorkers have called 
down upon their own heads. In that home- 
ly phrase of westerners, “Their chickens 
have come home to roost.”—Salt Lake City 
News. 





JUST THE SAME 24 CENTURIES AGO 

Aristophanes, the Greek comic poet, in 
one of his plays has a lot of women chant 
a chorus which might easily enough be 
part of “The Follies of 1923.” This piece 
of satire shows that men and women were 
very much the same in the fifth century 
B. C. as they are today. In the translation 
by Collins this is what the women say: 


They’re always abusing the women, 
As a terrible plague to men. 

They say we’re the root of all evil, 
And repeat it again and again; 

Of war, and quarrels, and bloodshed, 
All mischief, be what it may! 
And pray, then, why do you marry us, 
If we’re all the plagues you say? 
And why do you take such care of us, 
And keep us so safe at home, 

And are never easy a moment 
If ever we chance to roam? 

When you ought to be thanking heaven 
That your Plague is out of the way, 

You all keep fussing and fretting— 
“Where is my Plague today?” 

If a Plague peeps out of the window, 
Up go the eyes of men; 

If she hides, then they all keep staring 
Until she looks out again. 





Friendship improves happiness and abates 
misery, by doubling our joy and dividing 
our grief.—Addison. 
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Get rid t Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Cots the, Stomach, Bekins, 


vousness Constipation, etc, 
<a 10¢ to help pay cost of 
mailing we will send you « 
agp $1 Peptopad FREE. 
o matter how severe or long- 
standing your caseis, no matter 
what treatments you have tried, order this Peptopad TODAY 


OR. G. C. YOUNG CO., Dept. 5, JACKSON, MICH. 


This book Teaches how to Make 
Medicine of all kinds from Roots 
andHerbs growing in your own back 

yard and in the fields and forests 
Price 10c, Worth $$. Contains 
over 250 recipes and herb secrets, 
Illustrated. It may contain the very 
remedy to save your life. 


HERBALIST 


=} Dept. 584 Hammond, Ind. 




















Sell me your spare 
time, $1.25 an hour. 
Light, easy work near home. Distribute samples. Tea 

coffee, extracts, spices, soaps, laundry products; 19 full. 
size packages and complete outfit furnished. Write 
quick for free sample Dr. Elliott's Vegetable Oil Soap. 
HARLEY CO.. 144 Harley Bidg., Dayton. Ohio 
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Or Sout Habit 


TOBACCO: ed Or No Pay 
vl Here 


oats $1 ited a iis one 
Superba Co. Baltimore, Md. 


VARICOSE VEINS, oe 


are promptly relieved with inexpensive home treatment, It red 
the pain and swelling—overcomes tiredness. For particulars write 


W. F. Young, Inc,, 504 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass, 


NEW ‘WONDERFUL SELLER. Over10% 
s profit on every sale of Harper’s Ten-us t 
Needed in every home. Washes and dries 


windows, sweeps, scrubs, mops, etc. Year ‘round seller. Write 


HARPER BRUSA WORKS, 140 2nd St., Fairfield, lowa 


MAKE $20 TO $50 WEEKLY 


at home. We furnish everything. Write us today. 
CANDY EXCHANGE, Dept. 12, St. Louis, Mo. 


TANGERINES, ORANGES and GRAPE FRUIT, direct fr 
grove. Trial quarter box, oranges and grape fruit, two dollar 
all oranges, two twenty-five delivered. Complete price ! 


request. S. L. MITCHILL & CO., MOUNT DORA, FLORIDA 


AGENTS Witival3? 


Soaps, Extracts, Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Enormous repeaters 
Experience unnecessary. ion Co., 130, St. Louis, Mo. 


For Constipation and Ill Health 


Eat Raw Food. Use Tyler's Macerated Wheat: tested 25 y« 
Sample 2 cents. BYRON TYL LER. 2, KANSAS city, ‘Mo. 


EVERYBODY USES EXTRACTS $1: 


Double Strength Extracts. Complete line household necessitics 
Big répeaters. Write today. Duo Dept. E42, Attica. N. Y- 


Wanted ;:. He bese — owner having farm or unimprove “d 
or Sale shen 


« Give particulars and lov 
cash price. Seba re Siecte Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 


Sixth and Seventh Books of Moses 5¢22°°...°Ss:: 
rare books. Catalog free. Star Book Co., L47, Camden, N. i% 


Five Leading Magazines 
Only 12 Cents a Copy 


THE PATHFINDER 
PEOPLE'S POPULAR MONTHLY 


AMERICAN NEEDLEWOMAN 



































2 
GOOD sTorRIfs $2.10 
FARM AND FIRESIDE Fi 


Each for One. Year 


All renewal subscriptions will be extended from present cat 
of expiration. Order now. 











PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D. C. 
se 
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Newspaper Views 


Boston Transcript—The federal income 
blankety, blankety blanks are now ready, 
hut—ha! restrain yourself! 

















North Adams Herald—All in all, the con- 
servative politician has a better chance than 
the radical. The people are good-humored 
more frequently than they are mad. 





Washington Post—‘Moscow sounds toc- 
sin of world revolt” ws headline. Now 
for an anti-tocsin. 











Dallas News—Sometimes it looks like 
everybody enjoys country life better than 
those who live it. 


Ft. Wayne Journal-Gazette—“It shall not 
pass” now refers to the bonus. 





Washington Star—In behalf of a me- 
tropolis it is occasionally proper to men- 








This is the last of the Maori chiefs, of New 
Zealand, who recently celebrated his 96th 
birthday. The chief’s face is decorated with 
elaborate tattooing which shows some of the 
country’s facial architecture. 





tion the fact that a great city is seldom as 
bad as its divorce news would seem to 
imply. 





facoma News-Tribune—It’s getting so 
you can hardly see the presidential ring 
for the hats. 





Centralia Chronicle—The Filipinos want 
to return to their native dress. That’s 
nothing. 





Wapato Independent—Dollar wheat and 
*25-a-day plasterers find separate places in 
the news. They incite a little more thought, 
however, when they are linked together. 


Birmingham Age-Herald—Germany has 
more destitute millionaires than were ever 
known in history. 





W: Somebody stole a 
rse in New York. Maybe they just took 
t home to see what the thing was like. 


} 


\sheville Times—In all events, revolu- 
tion in Mexico has regained its pre-war 
level, 





Boston Transcript—lIf everybody is going 
rewrite the Bible, someone, anyhow, is 
hound to read it who never has read it yet. 


New Haven Register—Another good en- 
ance test is looking in the dictionary 
find a word you don’t know how to spell. 


loledo Blade—There is an automobile for 
ery eight persons and seven of them 
owd into a Ford. 


Chillicothe Constitution—With all the 
le changes chips will continue to be worn 
the shoulders. 


baltimore Sun—The © only thing Amer- 
‘cans have in common is the conviction that 


THE PATHFINDER 


other sections of the country don’t under- 
stand their problems. 


Washington Post—The report that the 
White House is a dangerous habitation has 
had no noticeably dampening effect on the 
ardor of candidates. 


Walla Walla Bulletin—Now let’s have a 
secret society solemnly pledging its mem- 
bers to mind their own business. 





Santa Barbara News—-When your wife 
gets so she can read you like a book it is 
time to turn over a new leaf. 





THE HARDING MEMORIAL 


The movement to erect a suitable mauso- 
leum in Marion, Ohio, as a memorial to 
former President Warren G. Harding, a 
native son of this commonwealth, has been 
launched, with President Coolidge paying 
nation-wide tribute to his predecessor in 
office. In more recent years we have been 
accustomed to perpetuate the memory of 
our presidents in some such manner, The 
old homestead of Col. Theodore Roosevelt 
was bought, redecorated and fitted out with 
all manner of memorials touching his ad- 
venturous and spirited life. McKinley’s 
name is substantially honored in the city 
of his life, Canton. Mt. Vernon holds the 
remains of Gen. George Washington. A 
movement has been started to purchase 
Monticello, home of Thomas Jefferson, 
while the old home of President Monroe in 
New York city has been bought for me- 
morial purposes. 

It is fitting, of course, that we show tes- 
timony of love and affection to those who 
have served us in official capacity. Men at 
best are soon forgotten in the mad rush of 
business and social enterprises which en- 
gage our attention. For we consign speed- 
ily to history lives that have served noble 
purposes, and, generally speaking, consider 
we have played our part in honoring such 
lives. Time gives aid to reflection upon 
the greatness of men and women. Years 
after Mother Earth has enshrouded them 
in their last sleep they begin to take on the 
mantle of immortality —Dayton News. 





THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR 


Neither in congress nor out of congress 
will any man be found to disagree with 
President Coolidge when. he says that he is 
“opposed to war taxes in time of peace.” 
Radicals who look to taxation to scale down 
great fortunes, vote-hunting stand-patters 
who hope to persuade the people, until an- 
other election, that we can lift ourselves by 
the bootstraps, propose new taxes as peace 
taxes, to be maintained indefinitely, wheth- 
er to pay for the bonus or to permit lavish 
current expenditure. 

President Coolidge has sounded the key- 
note for tax reform in his message. “To 
reduce war taxes is to give every home a 
better chance.” Secretary Mellon in his 
annual report repeats that business and in- 
dustrial prosperity depend upon tax reduc- 
tion. 

High taxation is a drain upon prosperity. 
At the top of the financial scale it reduces 
the capital available for business invest- 
ment. At the bottom it cuts the buying 
power of the people. The way to reduce 
taxation is to reduce it—New York World. 





We have been subscribing for nine of 
the leading journals and papers of Amer- 
ica. Some of them have been coming to 
our home for 40 years. When our eyes 
began to fail we dropped one after another 
until now its the Pathfinder—the leader of 
the day.—W. E. Bluhm. 

Communism possesses a language which 
every people can understand. Its elements 
are hunger, envy and death—Heine. 
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It’s a Shame To Suffer—“Now Feel 
Fine All the Time”—Gay Thousands 


New Discovery Sent FREE? 
ant wae @ grand feeling. Nomore chahing. he! 
its or painful nerve-wreckin, 
Too Dy Wk Lc ge "how t to BANISH ON ONCE TOR 
— simp RF by 
smokes. a y 
unknown doctor, but now nay Fm by thousands. 

os send you a big bottle of Leaven’ 8 Prescription: 
you are dal guted, with r or owe me unless after 
results and freely want to 

poy smal =r at, dust cena address. 

522 8. W. Bivd., Rosecele, — 





MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


YOUCAN make $1 to $2 an hour writing show 
cards at home in your spare time. Quick 
and easily learned by our new simple meth 
canvassing or soliciting. Weshow you how, 
guarantee you work at home no matter where 
you live and you cash each week. Full par- 
ticulars and nd booklet free. Write to-day. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LTD. 
Authorized and Fully Paid i $1,000,000 
70 Adams Bidg. ‘oronto, Canada 








YOUR POOR HEALTH MAY BE DUE TO 
— ~ee IN THE BLOOD 


ACI WHICH CAUSES 


RHEUMATISM, 


Seiatica, Lamtege. Gost, Goontipatioe. Neuritis, 
Obesity” Indi on, Dizziness, In- 
somnia, Nervousness, ices and ictiney Troubles and 
many other ills. Dr. Arvid’s Acid Remedy affords 
immediate relief or money refunded. Price $1 C.O. D 
For particulars and free advice write to Dr. Arvid 
Lab-catorw, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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FOR OUR SOUTHERN FRIENDS 


We have arranged a good all around low 
priced club of the Pathfinder and four 
“Dixie Favorites” which we feel snre will 
please you, and too, at a big saving. 


The Pathfinder All 
Progressive Farmer Five 
Farm & Fireside for “ated 
American Neediewoman One 7 


Mother's Magazine Year $1.40 
Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D. C. 
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‘I Can Help You Pay 
Those Bills, Jack~ 


Just Look at This Bank Book and 
See What [ve Earned in Spare 
Time Work at Home! 


“ll never forget the look of glad sur- 
prise and relief that crept over Jack’s face 
when I greeted him with those wélcome 
words. Nor have I forgotten the delightful 
feeling of pride and happiness with which 
I disclosed my little secret. It was wonderful ! 


“Ever since we were married Jack had 
worried and fretted—planned, plotted and 
worked. Day in and day out, week after 
week, month after month—working and 
studying to learn his business from the 
‘ground up, as he said. 


“Naturally, his salary was small—pitifully 
ly small. But the opportunities were good 
and -he was willing to make a sacrifice for 
the chance he knew would come, Jack nev- 
er complained about his problems, but he 
worried because he couldn’t give me the 
things he said I ought to have. He knew 
the problems we would have to face and 
wanted to postpone our wedding. But I 
knew I could help, for I had a good posi- 
tion; and while Jack wouldn’t hear of my 
continuing work, I thought I could change 
his mind. a 

“So we were married and moved into a 
sivall apartment where we settled down to 
work out life’s problems together. For 
three months I continued my work at the 
office and everything went well. We could- 
n't afford any luxuries, but we managed to 
pay our bills and keep things going com- 
fortably. 

“Then one night Jack announced the news 
of a raise in salary. He was to get $5 more 
a week and was one step nearer the goal he 
had set. But that little increase came very 
near to proving a misfortune, for it made 
Jack unduly independent. ‘Of course, I 
couldn’t continue to go to work. ‘What 
would the boys think of a man who could- 
n’t support a wife? ‘You didn’t have to go 
to business in the first place,’ he said, ‘and 
now, with this extra $5 a week, there’s no 
further excuse.’ 


“Jack was proud—and determined. 1 
tried to reason with him—told him how 
much I enjoyed going to business—that his 
extra $5 wouldn’t take the place of what I 
was earning. But he was firm. And be- 
cause I knew his pride was at stake, I 
finally agreed to stay at home. 

“But it wasn’t long before nasty little 
money problems began to confront us. I 
became ill and was confined to bed for three 
weeks. We had no one to call in and Jack 
wouldn’t hear of my staying alone. So he 
hired a woman to look after me and do the 
work. Then there were the doctor’sbills—and 
medicine—and special food—and the hun- 
dred little expenses that come with sickness. 


“We kept the woman a month and let her 
go, for we couldn’t afford to keep her long- 
er. Besides there was very little to do in 
our small apartment and. once breakfast was 
over and the work done, I had hours and hours 
in which to do nothing but rest, read and sew. 


“But poor Jack was growing worried. It 
didn’t take long to convince him that his salary 
was far from enough to meet expenses, much 
jess put anyth‘ng aside for a rainy day. He grew 
serious— grouchy. He would come home for 
supper, eat little or nothing, and then sit down 
with a pencil and figure, figure, FIGURE. It got 
So that the first question he would ask each eve- 
ning was ‘Any mail?’ And there always was 
some—bills—gas, electric, groceries, butcher, 
doctor, insurance. And then one night a letter 
from the landlord, advising us of another in- 
ereaseinrent. Poor Jack! My eartached for him, 
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but what could | do? == 
“He was desperate, Ze 
He tried bravely to act 
cheerful. Yet he would 
sit and think —and 
think. Money! More 
Money! Extra Money! ,; 
ves, we were facing the 
problem of ‘not enough 
money.” How could we 
solve it? There must 
be a way, I thought. 
What could 1! do to 
help? I broached the @ 
subject of going back “4; 
to work, but he flew 
into arage. Quiet, lov- 
able Jack—his nerves 
were getting the better 
of him. And for the \ w= 


first time we quarrelled fh 


. if a 
—over Money! am li, iI 
pm 
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“Jack ~went to t 
and I sat there with 
my brain whirling, my 
thoughts racing. | must 7253 
do. something, | said. "A 
magazine that lay on the table— = 
a fashion magazine | had bought oie he 
in the hope of finding a pattern from W ric Se 
make a dress which I sorely needed. MA! 5 
MONEY IN YOUR SPARE TIME AT pe 
THIS FREE BOOK WILL TELL YOt HOW.’ The 
words fairly screamed at me from the top of 
an advertisement. Ili never forget them. 
“Fagerly I read every word. ‘Hundreds of 
women who were facing the problems of not 


I operied a 


frightened. I caught a glimpse of a lette: 
had laid on the table and I knew my cha 
had come. 

“<“Pve got a confession to make, girlie, 


quite enough money are now turning their said. ‘I hate to tell you, but I’ve had to bo 
spare hours at home into extra dollars by de- row.’ And I got up and went over to 
voting part of their time to pleasant, interest- Reaching into my pocket I drew out 


ing work.’ That’s what I read. I could hardly 
believe my eyes for I knew the message Was 
meant for me. : 

“I tore off the coupon, sent it to the Auto 
Knitter Company of Buffalo. By return mail 
came the free book, packed with interesting 
facts and helpful advice. It told of a wonder- 
ful new plan that offered an opportunity of 
making money at home, without interfering 
with household duties. It showed how hun- 
dreds of women were Knitting socks, sweaters, 
caps and other articles of wearing apparel with 
the aid of an ingenious little machine called the 
Auto Knitter. And it told how the socks— 
made in spare hours at home—were bought by 
The Auto Knitter Company of Buffalo at a 
guaranteed price. 

“At last, here was the chance I had prayed 
for—a chance to turn my spare time into mon- 
ey. I sent for the machine and a supply of 
pure wool yarn and set to work. As — as 
Jack had gone for the day and my work was “A a , . 
done, I wot out the Tittle machine and worked Want—many of whieh I make on the Auto h 
until lunch-time, After lunch I devoted three er. And now—this is another secret 
or four hours to the work until it was time for poco RE of little booties, and a ca| 
supper. The 1 e machine away in my cane ye : : 
dresser qrawae: ind out the socks and wool If you knew what § know about the jo 
high up on a closet shelf. making money at home you wouldn’t tol 

“I was delighted when I shipped my first Your money problems another day. And 
package of socks to Buffalo. And oh! how good 8 learn all about this amazing spare os — 
it seemed when I got my first check and proud- PY merely sending this coupon for th: 
ly walked into the bank to open up the first Ook. All you need do is get the fa ay 
savings account I had ever had. wanes tor ee! If I were you, Pd mail | 

“For four months ft turned every spare hour yond Raitier Hosiery Conypany, Dept., 2412 
and half hour into warm, durable socks for the 630-638 Genesee St., Buffalo, N Y. . 
people in Buffalo; and eath week I was reward- r Di 
ed by the pay check which always came on 
time. Jack never dreamed of what I was doing. 
But he must have noticed my happy, carefree 
manner and wondered how I could be so cheer- 
ful in the face of our growing problems, Sev- 
eral times he expressed his appreciation and 
surprise at my economy, when, at the end of a 
week, I would have a dollar or two left. Had 
he known [ was slipping in a little of my own 
money in order to keep things going he would 
have soon realized the truth. 

“Then one night Jack came home more wor- 
ried and despondent than ever. He had been 


bank book, and just as he was about to 
his unfortunate story I said, ‘I can help 
pay those bills, Jack” He raised his head 
looked at me in amazement. ‘Just look at 
bank book and see what I’ve earned in | 
time work at home,’ I said. 

“What a look of relief swept over Ja 
face as he looked at the weekly entries in 
little book and quickly added up the tota 
his mind, And What a puzzled expression | 
lowed his first look of surprise. I had to la 
Of course he was a little angry, but wher | 
told him the story he had nothing but word 
praise. 

“That was three months ago. Jack has | 
advanced again. In another year he will /ia\: 
won the reward of his efforts. But [I still ! 
the little Auto Knitter busy every day. 
every week the check comes from Buffalo 
another entry goes into my bank book-——our 
bank book. We never know what it is to \ 
about bills any more. I have all the clot 





AUTO KNITTER HOSIERY COMPANY. 
Dept. 2412, 630-638 Genesee St., Buffale, N. Y- 
I am interested in turning my spare hours at hom 
extra dollars. Please send me full particulars abou! 
Auto Knitter Spare Time Money Making Plan. I « 
2e to cover cost of mailing. 
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Address 


forced to borrow in order to pay our bills. And 
now the note which he had given was dye and 
he had no strplus cash with which to meet it. Z > 
I sat and watched him figuring—worried, city 
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